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WORTH EVENING GOWN WITH COURT TRAIN.—[Sxe Pace 320.) 
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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,-8400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Seasonable Toilettes for Ladies and Chit- 
dren, including Travelling and Outing Costumes, Shirt Waists, 
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LOVE'S LITTLE DAY. 


“There are many to-morrows, my love, my dove, 
But only one to-day.” 


O! ’tis the golden morn, 
4 And on the air are borne 
Song of the wooing bird and drone of bee. 
Arise! oh love of mine, 
Improve the morning shine. 
Sweet! there’s but one to-day for you and me. 


Shadows of afternoon 
Fall on our path too soon, 
Deep’ning until they reach the evening gray. 
From farther shores of night 
May rise to-morrows bright, 
But, Love, for us, there is but one to-day. 


Graves of dead yesterdays, 
Lie all along the ways 
By which we came to stand together thus. 
We look in vain to see 
Where the to-morrows be. 
Dear heart! there is but just today for us. 
Lovise PHILurps. 


AN EAR FOR MUSIC. 


N the good old times they used to speak of a person who 

did not readily distinguish tunes as having no ear for 
music ; and the child of whom this was said was never given 
any opportunity of acquiring such a thing, his development 
as regards music being considered hopeless. But in these 
later and better times it is declared that no child with a nor- 
mal physical ear—that is, with one meeting the usual require- 
ments of hearing—is hopelessly deficient in the matter of 
music. The total absence of the power to discriminate be- 
tween tones, or to give pitch correctly, will always argue 
either an ill-formed ear, a species of deafness, or a deficiency 
somewhere in the brain, and, at any rate, an abnormal condi- 
tion in that one respect. When it is observed that a child 
does not try to hum to itself, does not make little attempts 
at song when about a year old, it may then be suspected 
that the sense of melody, the power to distinguish tunes, is 
absent or dull, since most children, almost as soon as they 
can walk, will make melodic sounds that can be recognized 
as the (ragments of tunes that are sung to them. 

Most generally, when one has reached maturity, and still 
has no ear for music, it is owing to neglect in childhood— 
neglect so far as there has been wanting any endeavor to 
stimulate the appreciation of tone and to exercise and de- 
velop that part of the brain to which the ear conveys its 
sensations. This can be done only by reiterated effort, by 
the repetition of a few tones till the ear has become able to 
discriminate between them and carry the sense of their dif- 
ferences to the brain, and the brain has in turn learned to 
order the voice to express them. Sometimes the brain never 
learns this last perfectly, even when it enjoys and recognizes 
tune itself. When the voice is able to express the tune it 
does not signify if it be weak and harsh or sweet and 
strong, since that belongs to another organ, the ear having 
to do only with discrimination of tonal difference. The ef- 
fort should not be given up till practice has shown that 
there is positively no sense for melody, no observation of the 
succession of the various tones. 

Very possibly a child who vever heard music might never 
sing—a child whose mother never hushed it with lullabies 
or amused it with gay songs. Music, then, may some time 
come to the grown person as a revelation of delight, and the 
development of the ear would take place at a later period. 
We often find a child who cannot ‘turn a tune” in the be- 
ginning gradually aequire the power to do so as well as any. 
But where it is a possible thing to avoid, no child should be 
left in such forlorn beggary as never to hear music. Ifa 
mother cannot sing herself, she should see to it that the 
nurse she employs can sing, and if she is unable to hire a 
nurse she might find it possible, through exchange of work 
or kindness, to procure singing of some sort enough to give 
her child the opportunity of comparing tones and of acquir- 
ing an understanding of them, since it would seem as palpa- 
ble a duty to develop that as any other of the child’s pow- 
ers. It is fortunate that almost everywhere the Sunday- 
school, with its singing of simple elementary tunes, is ready 
to supplement this deficiency, among others of the home 
life. 

For what sense, except it be that of sight, is going to give 
more comfort and pleasure than this sense of music, if we 
may cali itso? When we think of the enjoyment that cer- 
tain tunes produce—the tickling of the ear that belongs to 
the light and lilting music, the lightness of foot that follows 
with it, the vague sweet melancholy that belongs to certain 
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airs, the lofty joy the pealing organ gives, the comfort of 


old hymns and tunes our mothers and our grandmothers - 


sang with the opening of the heart in love and all the soul 
in praise, the inextinguishable rapture one may feel when 
a great orchestra interprets the dreams of Beethoven, of Men- 
delssohn, of old Father Haydn—then it seems that no pains 
should be spared, no effort be left untried, to give every in- 
dividual some portion of this comfort, this: pleasure. We 
have heard musicians affirm that far rather would they lose 
sight and smell and taste than hearing, the pleasure afforded 
to them through music being inestimably more than that 
which comes to them through all the other avenues of sense 
put together. And it is not pleasure alone; it is an expan- 
sion of the soul that the understanding of music gives, a 
lifting of the whole nature into heights where words fail, 
and where there is no language but that of abundant tones. 
And if the effort be long and the iteration tedious that teach- 
es the child of slow apprehension in this respect, no one who 
loves the child will grudge the work, or will hesitate a mo- 
ment after once knowing that by this means the avenues of 
an enjoyment that passes speech are being opened, and that, 
without this faithful practice of varying sounds, might be 
closed forever. 


AN EASY SHIRKING. 


| is a fact patent and common that often very fond and 
attentive parents of young children develop into very 
cold and unsympathetic companions to grown sons and 
daughters. They romped with and fondled their babies, but 
have neither heart not interest for the grown-up-babies’ aims 
and pursuits. As the child grows older, and his physical 
wants have been fully met, and his physical nature matured, 
the parent’s sense of responsibility gradually ceases. He 
feels no longer accountable for this man’s or woman's deeds 
or misdeeds, and settles into a selfish disregard of what he 
cannot help. It is an easy way of shirking responsibility. 
It is seen too often to be regarded as unusual. 

Yet it is at this age that young people need friends, confi- 
dants, and advisers, quite as much as when they were young- 
er. If they do not find sympathizing hearts at home, they 
wili go somewhere else to find them. The questions that 
are propounded, the problems that are poured into the mail 
and into the sympathies of public men and women editors, 
and every one who has the slightest claim to notice, attest 
this fact. The child you think thoughtless or cold ques- 
tions and studies out many matters in his mind. When he 
comes to that point that he needs a listener or an adviser, he 
goes to some one—not you. By some heaven-sent chance he 
may speak to ‘‘some one” who will point out the up road, 
and show him how to start there. But it may not be so, 
and no parent with any feeling of responsibility at all can 
afford to take the chances. 

Parents repel confidence in many ways—by laziness; by 
a feeling of inability to put a right view of life into language 
which a young person can grasp; by shrinking from the 
unpleasantness of unaccustomed topics, accompanied by an 
easy but futile hope that instinct, or something else, will 
teach the young man or woman what he or she needs to 
know. 

Unfortunately, however, instinct and chance are not the 
best guides for young people at critical periods of their 
lives. The age at which we make our most glaring and far- 
reaching mistakes is the ignorant age. And the parent 
who sends out young sons and daughters into the world as 
lambs in the midst of wolves, without giving them the bene- 
fit of the experience his own mistakes and trials have taught 
him, must feel self-condemned when the lambs come home 
shorn, when the young men and women spend years of strug- 
gle and pain retrieving the blunders from which a little 
more candor and confidence might bave saved them. 

We must all live better and learn to live higher because 
of our mistakes, yet the wish to save our children from the 
same errors we made ourselves is a legitimate one. At least 
it seems inconsistent that the mother who wraps her baby 
tenderly from the slightest breeze should send the same 
baby, a few years later, out into the evils of the world with 
no knowledge for its protection other than it may get from 
instinct and from chance! 


STILL THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
aes a es 14 has upset most of 


Mrs. Boswell’s the- 
ories, and almost con- 


verted her into an op- 

nent of woman suf- 

rage, this having so 

many of the fashion- 

able world absorbed in 

its discussion. (Mrs. 

Lis shatatiseatiecnainstaie Boswell, it must be un- 

derstood, has not yet 

been asked to speak.) For this very a woman has 

never, if we accépt all her utterances, believed in *‘ society,” 

as she terms it—meaning, of course, not the intercourse of 

congenial minds, but a band of pleasure-seekers without 

cares or anxieties. ‘‘They are an idle set,” she is accus- 

tomed to say. ‘‘ What do I care for their opinions? They 

know nothing. They take things up and drop them, They 
have no definite pursuits.” 

The fact that this very catholicity of tastes in society, 
especially in matters relating to the arts and professions, 
makes them such good patrons—patrons always sought for 
as necessities for success, and mentioned with flourishes on 
all announcements— fails to convince her of their usefulness 
in the scheme of creation, unless it happens that she herself 
is patronized. For, curiously enough, Mrs. Boswell, like 
many people, still climbers in their profession, more or less 
dependent on social support, bas, in spite of her antagonism 
to ‘‘ society,” many aspirations toward it. The presence of 
this strange antagonism: and aspiration toward the same ob- 
ject in any one person always interests me. It is part of 
that same peculiar frailty in human nature that leads to what 
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it has stood before 
principle, a question of right, law, , and not as a battle- 
ery between men and women. The day of differences is.set- 
ting; that of harmonies has begun. For freedom that gives 
— = the dominance of principle, not the tyranny 
0 


“Society has wy bay it up as a fad,” said Mrs. Boswell. 
“I don’t believe they know what they're talking about. 
People sign because it’s the fashion, and they like to have 
their names among the distinguished. Then they are so 
for it. I met a woman who told me she had lain awake all 
— thinking of what she had done, and wishing she could 
rub her name out again. The idea of all the added misery 
and responsibility to be yon upon women if they had the 
vote haunted her night day.” Women will have their 
hands full.” I wish I might now what effect it would 
have had upon Mrs. Boswell’s opinions had she been asked 
to speak on Thursda — with the Bishop. 

“Of course their bands will be full,” said Miss Andrews. 
“So far as I personally am concerned, I do not want it. I 
have all I can do now. But if the vote were given us I 
should feel it my duty to take up the new responsibility se- 
riously and carefully and intelligently, as I would any other 
duty or obligation of life.” 

“Every opportunity increases our obligations, I find,” said 


Mrs. Clipper, of the “ensor. She has never been here be- . 


fore. ‘‘All the of,  anities given women in the profes- 
sions of the day only increase their obligations to use them 
when necessity arises. It may seem easier, more legitimate, 
and it certainly is sweeter, 1 know, to have men take care 
of us, to let them be the winners of bread and we the dis- 
pensers. But what is to be done when women are forced b 

circumstance to do man’s work for themselves and their 
children? The obligation to accept the opportunity braver 
women have made for us is a moral one, no matter what our 
views or inclinations may be. So I say, God bless those 
who opened the way, no matter how bard I, for one, may 


find the way to be!” 

“Yes; but will the best ple vote?” said Mrs. Boswell. 

**Who are the best people?” said Mrs. Clipper. ‘‘I sup- 
pose, in your sense, they don’t go into offices, and never 
would to the polls. Per 4 they don’t; only are they real- 
ly the best people who shirk duties for the sake of tastes, or 
they who, in spite of tastes, shirk none? I wish you had 
heard Dr. Rainsford on who it was that Christ found the best 
people of his day. It was the poor who accepted the king- 
dom of heaven. I doubt whether they were called the best 
people of their day.” 

““T saw in an English book,” said the Major’s niece, “that 
duties were not made for men to do, but men were made 
that duties might be done. If every one were like my un- 
cle, now—” 

At this point I was called away, much to my regret, for I 
found nothing more interesting—though some of the very 
om 4 women I saw at the Russian spring festival in Mr. 

uis Tiffany’s studio were there. Young Williams I saw, 
too, the son of the ex-Secretary, his face as inscrutable as 
that of his father; but stupidity made his mask, I am sure, 
and his eyes were not even lighted when he was talked to— 
he never talks—by young girls in the daintiest of spring 
costumes. Is there anything more exasperating, by-the- 
way, to us of an older régime than the attitude of certain 
young men of the day, stolid and indifferent as Indian idols, 
accepting all the spontaneity and enthusiasm of girls as 
mere worship—as a due, indeed, which bores them, all their 
— being discharged when they permit them to be 
offered? . 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
AMERICANS AND SCOTCHMEN. 


gj Mc may be made of a Scotchman,” said Dr. John- 

son, in a relenting mood, “if he be caught young.” 
Keats, less amiably, describes in one of his letters a circle 
where there was nobody interesting, but there was ‘‘a 
Scotchman to hate.” It strikes an American curiously on 
visiting London to find very much such amenities as these 
still current, whereas he had supposed that the union be- 
tween the two nations took place nearly two hundred years 
ago. He soon finds that the English feeling toward Ameri- 
cans, with whom there is no legislative union, is of much 
this same nature. Our countrymen are really not more shut 
out from recognition, as a legitimate English-speaking race, 
than are the Scotch. Neither is really expected to have an 
opinion about history or manners or grammar. Matthew 
Arnold, in heaping contempt on those who meekly main- 
tain that even Americans may contribute something to the 
thought or breeding of the human race, caps the climax by 
quoting Smollett about the absurd phenomenon of ‘the 
Scotchman who is giving lectures on the pronunciation of 
the English language.” A German may write the best 
Shakespearian lexicon or the best English grammar; a Ger- 
man professor at Oxford may be the highest English au- 
thority on philology; but a Scotchman or an American 
must be less — 

It might be supposed that this common sharing of hum}li- 
ation would bring together the two oppressed classes. But 
when did that sort of thing ever happen in the world’s his- 
tory? Before the abolition of slavery the Irish and the 
negroes in our cities mutually hated each other, and some- 
times had pitched battles. Now that the one class is free 
and the other prosperous, they are very good friends; and 
the antagonism is transferred to the Italians and the Sela- 
vonic races, who are still at the bottom, and therefore quar- 
rel with one another. On my asking a cultivated Scotchman 
how it happened that in the London press the most petulant 
and implacable enemies of anything American were often 
Scotchmen—as in the case of Mr. Lang and Mr. Henley—he 
said that the explanation was very simple: that every Scotch 
writer in London felt himself to be a little handicapped by 
his nationality, and so naturally paid it off on Americans, 
who shared the disadvantage. Yet in this country there is 
no such antagonism, and there is a general impression that 
Scotchmen acclimate themselves more easily than any other 
race. Dr. McCosh, Mr. Carnegie, Professor Davidson, Mr. 
Charlton Black, have proved themselves remarkable in- 
stances of this ready adaptation. Incomparably the best book 
on American institutions—the book which at once made 
De Tocqueville obsolete—was Professor Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth ; and the author was by birth and early 
training a Scotchman. 

The steady stream of American tourists going northward 
in summer through Great Britain shows the strength of this 
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alfiiity. In listening to the talk of such travellers, on board 
the ocean steamers, one is always struck with the number 
who yearn after Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine and the 
haunts of Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. Scott and Burns 
are mainly responsible for this, but so are the unknown bal- 
ladists who = either of them. As we now know that 
the Knickerbocker legends of Irving really hung about the 
heights along the Hudson before Irving was born, so the 
charm of Scotland was there in song and legend before its 
reat writers were born, although it i they who have given 
fi a world-wide celebrity. The Scotch theology, now out+ 
wn in Scotland, has made its mark on America; the 
merican universities resemble the Scotch more than the 
lish ; the frugal habit of the Scotch was the foundation 
of American thrift. Now the greater wealth of this country 
is impairing the resemblance, but half a century ago it was 
unmistakable. A Scotch family transplanted has less to 
modify in its habits thdn one of any other nationality, ac- 
cording to its wealth and station; and even Scotch songs 
have been written on this side of the Atlantic which have 
been widely circulated as coming from the original heather; 
as, for instance, Hew Ainslie’s ‘‘It’s dowie in the hint o’ 
hairst.” Of course every nationality is modified by change 
of climate, of pursuits, and of conditions, but probably none 
has been so little modified in the United States, on the whole, 
as the Scotch. 

A Canadian statesman has lately estimated that out of 
three Canadian young men, reaching maturity, one emigrates 
to the United States, and no doubt so many of these are 
of Scotch descent that this element in our national life is 
constantly re-enforced. In the earlier part of this century 
more British emigrants went to Canada than to this country, 
but this has long been reversed, and of those who go to Can- 
ada a large part now find their way at last to what English 
people call ‘‘the States.” Sir Charles Dilke tells us that 
three times as many natives of the United Kingdom are living 
in the United States as in all the British colonies put to- 

ether. Sooner or later, probably, Canada will be united to us 
n what Goldwin Smith calls ‘‘ union,” and Sir Charles Dilke 
“absorption.” This will bring the Scotch blood still nearer 
to us, while the French and the Irish contribution will also 
be on the increase from this source. Shall we be gainers or 
losers by the change? The parent race itself is eminently a 
race of mixed blood, as the strongest races in history have 
usually been, and no one can say where the mixture ought 
to find its limits. We complain of foreign races for keeping 
aloof; we say that the Chinese would not be so objectionable 
if they would only abandon their pigtails, become Christians, 
and have wives; and yet now, when they marry American 
wives in Christian churches, and cut their hair, we like them 
no better. Perhaps it is characteristic of a mixed race that 
each time it objects to the next ingredient, even as Cedric 
the Saxon held out against the Norman blood. 

T. W. H. 





PLEATED WAISTS AND SKIRTS. 


§ the season advances a taste is evinced for pleated 
waists and skirts, a fashion especially becoming to slen- 
der figures, and since the pleats are lengthwise, not objec- 
tionable to those who are larger. These pleatings are seen 
in various materials among the spring woollens and summer 
silks, and are usually box pleats spread open and pressed 
flatly. They appear in round belted waists in three box 
pleats alike in front and back below a yoke, or else a gath- 
ered waist with yoke has three imitations of such pleats in 
bands set lengthwise upon it, the outer bands extending to 
the shoulder as bretelles. 

There are several varieties of the pleated skirt, one being 
box-pleated across the front and sides below a yoke, another 
kilt-pleated only on one side, where a lifted over-skirt dis- 
closes it. A new arrangement has, like the new waists, 
three box pleats in front and back, while the sides are gored 
and gathered. This skirt hangs from the belt over a foun- 
dation skirt, and is folded in the front and back in three 
box pleats, each two inches wide at the top, and gradually 
widening to four or five inches at the foot. On the upper 
half of the skirt the pleats are sewed in a single seam under- 
neath to keep them dint, but are left to flare below. Across 
the top of the side breadths, reaching from the front pleats 
to those in the back, are two pretty basques cut in points, 
yet each differently shaped, the long ptagen an go having a 
point on each side, the short upper one pointed only in the 
middle. F 

A charming example of these new gowns imported by 
Mrs. Donovan is of light twine-colored canvas,a fine wool 
as wiry a8 mobair and woven in very small basket squares. 
The box-pleated belted waist extends over a fitted lining up 
to a shallow yoke of white twilled wool thickly dotted with 
cut-steel nail-heads. Below the yoke fall double-pointed 
revers, crossing the waist as basques similarly pointed cross 
the hips of a pleated skirt. A high plain collar-band is of 
white wool dotted with steel, and a belt to match is laced in 
the back by a white lacing-string drawn through steel hooks. 
Moderately full puffed sleeves are gathered to close lower 
sleeves that are stitched around the wrist. 

Other canvas dresses, tan-color, anes blue, or black, have 
pleated skirts, with checked silk bands let in between the 
pleats or in panels on the sides. The waist is of checked 
silk, with sleeves of the same, and is completed by a V in 
front and back of the sheer embroidered muslin that is the 
choicest trimming of the season. 


GOWNS OF INDIA SILK. 


India silk gowns are especially pretty with round yoke 
waists that are partly gathered, partly pleated, to a square 
yoke of éeru lace, with epaulettes of the lace spreading out 
over the wide sleeves. Sometimes the silk is gathered to 
the lace yoke, either under scallops of the lace or with an 
erect ruffied heading of the silk, and the box pleats are sim- 
ulated, one down the middle of the back and front, the 
others going from the belt up over the shoulders to meet a 
rosette or shoulder-knot of ribbon. These pleats are merely 
folds of the India silk, four inches wide, doubled, and sewed 
invisibly on one side, giving the effect of a box pleat. This 
is lovely in a dress of India silk with navy-blue stripes half 
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an inch wide alternating with wider white stripes on which 
are fern leaves and , blue, ae ink. .The 
square lace yoke is laid over navy-blue silk, its scallops 
showing at the loweredge. Elbow sleeves are of accordion- 
pleated navy-blue silk in one lon ba interlined with book- 
muslin to make it stand out, nm nisbed with a lace ruffle 
below. The collar is a stock of blue ribbon four inches 
wide. The skirt is draped on the left side with blue rosettes 
on the hips, and a flounce of accordion-pleated blue silk 
showing at the foot of the foundation skirt. A belt of blue 
satin ribbon is knotted on the left side. 

Worth makes great use of the charming and refined India 
silks in dark colors as well as light, notwithstanding they 
have lost favor in other directions. He chooses siok and 
white cross-striped silks with many cloudy pink and red 
dashes for separate waists to be worn with various skirts, 
making them full at the belt and gathered or pleated above 
to a round yoke that holds row after row around it of white 
embroidered vines, on which are applied at intervals large 
rose branches of embroidery. In other waists he combines 
two kinds of India silk, as plain light blue for the body and 
for the sleeve puffs, with festooned draperies on the bust of 
another silk, a white ground thickly strewn with pink blos- 
soms and much green folia The flowered silk is also 
used for the lower part of the sleeves, where it is drawn 
around in many wrinkles. 

Skirts of India silk dresses made by Worth are in three 
tiers, neither flounces nor over-skirts, Lat in triple pointed 
layers, the lowest pointed to the foot in front and back, the 
uppermost gathered slightly to the belt. These layers are 
very short on the sides, and by way of trimming a zigzag 
band of white guipure embroidery edges each of them. 
The whole is mounted on a taffeta foundation skirt covered 
smoothly on the sides with India silk, and edged at the foot 
with a ruche of satin ribbon three inches wide held in triple 
box pleats, This dress is prettily shown in navy-blue India 
silk with cross dashes and lines of white, trimmed with clear 
white insertion in points, and a navy-blue ruche. 

Still other India silks are of light colors trimmed with 
black when figured with black, as one with pink and white 
fine bayadere stripes powdered with small black trefoil de- 
signs. These are made very effective by trimming of black 
point d’esprit net in accordion-pleated ruffles that are banded 
with many rows of the narrowest black satin ribbon. Black 
chiffon waists gathered or accordion-pleated over a color 
are also effective with light sleeves and skirts of India silk. 
The gathered yoke or guimpe and also vests of chiffon are 
used in light colors and in black also as they were last year, 
and are still popular because so becoming. 


WIRED SLEEVES AND WHALEBONED REVERS. 


Among ingenious devices for holding expanded sleeves in 
the desired shape Worth is using a single threadlike wire 
stitched in the upper edge of the sleeve drapery. This is 
not put in simple balloon puffs, but in a scarf around: the 
top of close sleeves, starting in the inside seam, then curving 
out to give breadth, drooping to show the sleeve underneath, 
and sewed to it without meeting. The open draped top is 
then faced with ribbon of a contrasting color,and the tiny 
wire is stitched along the upper edge in the seam which adds 
the facing. Thus a shot pink and green surah waist has 
sleeves of this kind faced with black moiré ribbon two inches 
wide holding a wire in the edge of the top. Other trimming 
on the waist is a bib-frill of white guipure falling low’from 
a stock of black moiré ribbon, and almost reaching a belt of 
the same. 

Another novel way of giving breadth to new gowns is that 
of putting a slender whalebone in a revers or huge bow ex- 
tending straight across from the throat out om the. wide 


sleeves. This is an extreme fancy, somewhat like the In- - 


croyable revers and bows of the Directory period. A straight 
length of silk four or five fingers wide is folded across in 
fan pleats, then strapped in the middle, and a whalebone is 
hemmed in along the upper edge. When set on af the 
throat the pleats each side of the strap fall like an open fan 
from below the whaleboned top, and thus make an effective 
drapery for the waist. A very rich gown with waist. of 
white Venetian guipure lace has such a bow of pale blue 
silk brocaded with purple violets. The lace sleeves have 
wired tops of the silk, and the skirt is of cloth of the lightest 
shade of Parma violets. 


MOHAIR GOWNS. 


White mohair is being chosen for very tasteful costumes 
to be worn at Newport and the sea-side summer resorts. It 
is extremely effective made up over yellow silk throughout, 
which tones down its chalky whiteness, and it will also be 
brightened by Nile-green, cerise, China-pink, or turquoise ac- 
cessories of Liberty satin. A coat reaching half-way to the 
knee is made of this white fabric over yellow taffeta. It is 
fitted in the back and partly fitted in the front, having two 
short but wide revers trimmed with double rows of guipure 
insertion. A full gathered waist of yellow pleated crépe 
accompanies the coat. The skirt is draped on one side only, 
to show a yellow flounce on the lower skirt bordered with 
insertions of guipure. 

More — gowns for travelling and morning wear are 
of pin-c ecked mohair, gray, fawn, or Havana brown with 
white. These are made with a short Norfolk pleated basque, 
single-breasted, with narrow notched collar to show a bit of 
a linen chemisette, or else with a blazerlike coat, and a vest 
of light blue, écru, or pink vesting. 


CREPONS WITH CHECKED SILKS. 


A pretty combination for spring and summer dresses is 
that of plain wool crépon of the deeply puckered kind with 
checked silk, either taffeta or closely rep gros grain. 
This is especially liked for the dark blue crépons, which are 
the coolest-looking of all dark summer dresses, made up 
with pin checks of navy blue, green, and écru, or white. 
There are usually three colors in the checks and sometimes 
four, though the familiar check of a single color with white 
will also be used, especially in black and white silks. 

A round belted waist of the crépon fastens invisibly on 
the left side over a fitted lining that hooks in front. It is 
cut half.low around the top, and finished with a bias band 
two inches wide resting on a guimpe of the checked silk 
made very full by being gathered to a collar-band of narrow 
crépon and silk piping folds. On the gathered front from 
the belt up two bias bands of the checked silk are let in 
where the crépon is slashed. The sleeves have a drooping 
puff of the checked silk at the top, on which falls a cap of 
the crépon bordered with the silk. The close lower sleeves 
are of crépon, expanding in four square tabs at the elbow, 
faced with silk, and reaching up on the puff of silk above. 
The crépon skirt has a very wide front breadth simulating 
a square apron, undraped, bordered with the checked silk, 
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and met on the sides b a that extend quite far 
back. Full back breadths fall quite straight, and are bor- 
=_— with a bias band of checked silk matching that on the 
ront. 


A FRIENDLY BOOK. 


6 far oy are housekeepers all over the country who would 
like to have their table look as that of their city cousin 
looks, and have it served as delicately, and who would like 
as neat and noiseless waiting-maids—for it is usually in the 
wealthy centres that those things which beautify the ex- 
terior part of living receive the most attention. There are 
young wives, too, who have had charming wedding-gifts, 
silver and = and cut glass and Dresden, with which it 
would be pleasant to make the table as delightful for every 
day as for company, but which they have to keep locked 
up because these things are too fine and costly to be trusted 
to the rude hands in their service. There are the housekeep- 
ers, moreover, who have but lately acquired the means to 
have servants and costly things, who cannot for the life of 
them train their servants to do what should be done, and 
even who do not know quite so well perhaps as the maids 
themselves do—the maids who have ibly seen service 
elsewhere. Besides these, there are also the housekeepers 
who are able to keep no help, and yet desire to have their 
children grow up with remembrance of orderly and refined 
ways, oa to serve their occasional guests so that it may be 
seen that they are not altogether ignorant of the proprieties, 
and yet who really have very little idea what the conven- 
tional proprieties are, since 
“In music we know how fashions change,” 


and in entertaining, too. And then there are women who 
could earn their own livelihood as housekeepers for others, 
if simply they had ever been taught what it is they should 
require of servants, especially in the matter of service in 
dining-room and pantry. And lastly there is a large class 
of intelligent maidservants who, if they only knew just 
what to do, could do it faultlessly, but whose mistresses are 
either too unaware or helpless or busy or otherwise absorbed 
to teach them. 

For all these people a little book lately published by 
Messrs Harper & Brothers, called The Hxpert Waitress, by 
Anne Frances Springsteed, is an especial blessing. There 
are manuals of almost every trade and art in the world; and 
here we have a manual of the art of helping and waiting, 
which lies at the root of so much of the family comfort; 
and it is written so plainly, precisely, and perfectly, makes 
the reason for everything so apparent, has such an atmos- 
phere of high breeding, is so explicit in every detail, so suit- 
ed to the practical uses of life, so kindly and so fully in- 
structive in relation to home and hospitality, that it is an 
invaluable friend both to mistress and maid. It brings just 
the help she needs to every mistress who does not feel 
absolutely familiar with polite usages; and even when she 
is herself familiar, if she has a maid into whose hands she 
can put the book, confident that*it will be read apprecia- 
tively, it will be an automatic trainer, saving her infinite 
pains if she does not wish to take the trouble, or is one of 
thése who have not the talent for drilling. While mention 
of no slightest circumstance of the waitress’s duty is omit- 
ted, from the minutest part of the laying of the table, the 
serving and waiting, the care of the dining-room, and the 
niceties of the pantry, every page of the book is calculated 
to impress the maid with a sense of the honor and respect- 
Ability of her occupation, and to arouse her pride and 
hér conscience. And if every mistress in the land gave this 
book to her waitress, or second girl, and saw that its direc- 
tions were heeded, I think it would bring about household 
conditions which more nearly than anything we have yet 
found would approach a solution of the servant-girl ques- 
tion. Harriet Prescott SPoFFORD. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN. 


LITTLE English boy once asked me how long I had 
lived in France. I said,‘‘ More than a year.” He asked 
whether ‘it was nice there.” 

“Yes,” I said,‘ it was delightful.” 

“Tell me, now,” was his next demand,‘‘ what games do 
the French children play?” 

But I could not tell him. About the cathedrals, the pic- 
ture-galleries, the cafés, the formal dinners, the tleatres—the 
sights, in a word—1l had enough to say, and to spare; but 
his natural question showed me in an instant that I had 
missed onc part of the delightful intimacies, 

Now a wise traveller, a very gentle author, who must 
have been guided, during a long residence in Japan, by 
her sympathetic impulse to win her way to desirable inti- 
macies in the land of the chrysanthemum, tells us what 
games the Japanese children play, and what brilliant things 
they wear, and how they are even more adorned by winning 
manners than by the bright colors in their garments. And 
wittily and instinctively she reasons it all out from our own 
point of view; for Mrs. Bramhall has the woman's sense for 
those things that are really interesting and valuable to an 
American audience. The Japanese children in her book* 
are so attractive that, if one had never taken thought for 
their land, this dainty volume would inspire admiration, 
with not a little respect, and perhaps an awakening to the 
true quality of Japanese art, which is so Jargely a matter of 
the household and of family life. Mrs. Bramhall’s modest 
endeavor seems to have been to treat only of the children, 
the method in their education and its mature results, but 
her achievement suggests that a strange country may well 
be studied by the traveller whose attention is focussed upon 
the smallest inhabitants—that those travellers who overlook 
the ‘‘ wee ones” may, possibly for that reason alone, miss the 
social revelations, the aictanion the real people, and the real 
things. 

Certain traits in the Japanese character, as described by 
Mrs. Bramhall, seem so amiable and enviable that one nat- 
urally wishes they might be imported for the use of less fa- 
vored mortals; and yet it is frankly stated that obedience in 
woman, from infancy to confessed old age, is the source and 
cause of so much smoothness, Still, many people in many 
lands could with profit adopt suggestions in regard to the 
training of children from these bright pages—pages full of 
the sunshine that Mrs, Bramhall discovered in the national 
character. 

The book is made additionally attractive by the aid of 
Mr. Weldon’s beautiful illustrations, which have a unique 
quality, and make the little volume especially charming as 
a drawing-room companion. 


* The Wee Ones of Japan. By Mae St John Bramhall. T[lustrations 
yy C. D. Weldon. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamenta!, $1 00. New York: Harper 








“NOTES AND LETTERS.” 


ie writing-desk is a very important part of the icrni- 

ture of a woman's own room. There are people who 
scramble along contentedly and somewhat clumsily witha 
small portfolio part of a bureau drawer, or an old ai 8, in 
which to keep their correspondence, their paper, and pens. 


Every one has been in houses where the request for writing 
material occasioned a search all over the house for the fami- 
ly inkstand and 1 fumily supply of paper. Such houses, 


however, do not in these days exist in cities, where very 
much of the commerce of life must needs be carried on by 
of notes. A society woman's day begins with the 
reading of and replying to her many correspondents’ mis- 


aVCS 

A well-furnished writing -desk, with paper of different 
sizes, envelopes to match, sealing-wax, stamps, and all the 
dainty accessories of the writing-table, is something no wo- 
man can afford to do withou When possible, the resi- 
dence, street and number, perhaps the town, or the name of 
the house if it possesses a 
pretty individual name 
should be stamped at the top 
of the page Ifa monogram 
is preferred, or the family 
coat of -arms and motto, 
these may be placed at the 


top of the page, and the ad 
dress may be engraved on 
the outside of the envel 


ope 

Pin Hurst ** Oak 
Ridg rhe Lowlands, 
et look very charming 
when engraved on the fam 
ily note-paper. The family 
crest is more pretentious, but 
carr some weight 

rhe best paper for ordi 
nary use I plain white 
whether rough or smooth 
thick or thin, depending on 


the taste of the writer, and 
depending also on the sort 
of pen she habitually uses 
Few fountain-pens ziide 
easily over a rough surface 
ind if these convenient im 
plements are used, then the 
lady should select smooth 
paper tosuitthem. Nothing 
is more confusing than a 
pen which catches on the 
paper and refuses to make 
a mark Ink should invari 
ably be black Pale writing 
is never in good taste; it is 


too trying to the eyesight of 
those who receive it, and 
seems to be lacking in dig- 
nity. Tinted papers, ragged 


edges, and eccentricities of 
every kind are not admissi 
ble 

The age of letter-writing 
is not perhaps past, for 
which of us does not receive 
long leisurely epistles from 
dear friends, giving us in 
pleasant detail all the events 
of the family life and of per 
sonal and individual history? 
here are still women who 
sit down and write long de 
lightful letters to their ab 
sent friends, and there are 
families in which the letters 
of the absent ones go the 
rounds, carrying from heart 
to heart and hand to hand a 
tender thrill of kindred love 
Especially is this the case 
when some member of the 
household band is abroad 
or travelling in unfamiliat 
places, when there is much 
to relate that is new and 
striking 

But this is a hurried age 
We do everything in haste 
and we seldom take time and 
thought to go through things 
as thoroughly as those did 
who went before us. There 
fore crisp hurried notes are 
very much in order, and a 
cardinal point in good breed 
ing is to write these with 
grace and precision, th ugh 
with prom ptnes The art 
of terse expression, of put 
ting things clearly and lu 
cidly, yet without brusque 
ness, is one to be cultivated 
sedulously 

No gift should ever be re 
ceived without the formal 
courtesy of acknowledg 
ment, and this should be as 
full and as appreciative as possible. No one need be afraid of 
giving a superfluity of thanks. If possible, a note of thanks 
should be sent immediatel y on the receipt of a gift: it loses 
its grace by being deferred. So with the answers to invi 
tations. They should be written and sent at once, if possible 
by the next mail after their reception, so that the person 
from whom they come may know how to go on in her ar- 
rangements in case either of acceptance or its opposite. 
Much en arrassment and great inconvenience may be caused 
by tardy attention to an invitation 

Notes of condolence or of congratulation should follow 
rapidly upon the event which calls them forth. To rejoice 
with those who are happy, to express sympathy with those 
who are tn sorrow, is the dictate of kindness and neighborly 
feeling, and no one who aspires to a place in good society 
ever neglects these obligations. In fact, the answering of 
every letter personally or by a secretary is a token of good 
breeding, and the well-bred are punctilious in doing this. 

Whether or not any of us shall go down to posterity fa- 
mous as some in the past have been for agreeable and 
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remarkable letters is a question that will not be answered 
while we live. It is hardly probable that there are many 
women at present who write such wonderful letters as did 
Caroline Fox, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Madame de 
Sévigné, Lucy Stanley, and Maria Hare. Still, we do not 
know. Of Lady Montagu it has been said, and of others it 
was suspected, that their epistolary success was not quite 
spontaneous, that they wrote with the future historian in 
their mind’s eye. 

On those rainy days when we once in a while summon 
courage to go over our old letters we often find those with 
which we are very reluctant to part. The smallest bit of a 
friend’s handwriting possesses a certain sacredness. It is 
part of the friend’s own self. It carries with it something 
vital and personal, so that often the sweeter and richer gift 
than any other that one can make is that which is made iu 
the letter of a friend 

Among works of biographical interest the most popular 
are those largely composed of letters, and a man’s letters 
are often a subtle revelation of himself, as, for example, 





PARIS SPRING CAPE AND SUEPHERDESS HAT. 


Macaulay’s were, and Lowell's, showing how deep and 
large - natured, how lovable and generous, how tender and 
sweet was the man who poured himself out to his friends 
and acquaintances, little dreaming that one day the wide 
world would look in at these windows of his soul thrown 
open to the sun. It should be one’s rule never to write an 
angry letter, or to commit to paper anything the publication 
of which would occasion regret. Postal cards are for busi- 
ness purposes only, and a type-written epistle also is to be 
reserved strictly for commercial purposes. 

Of course no delicate and honorable person opens anoth- 
er’s letters. The husband, the wife, the child, each pos- 
sesses inalienable rights so far as letters are concerned, and 
to tamper with correspondence is to prove one’s self utterly 
without the pale of-good breeding.. Even the youngest 
child in the household should bave the great pleasure of 
opening the Jetter which is addressed to him or her, no older 
person arrogating this claim to himself. In the observance 
of this course children can, be early trained into a recogni- 
tion of the inviolable nature of persopal correspondence. 
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PARIS HAT AND CAPE. 


sb graceful young Parisienne, making calls in the af- 

ternoon, wears a shepherdess bat of five black straw 
from the Maison Nouvelle. It is of ey simple shape, 
with wide brim curving slightly, without being indented or 
turned up capriciously in the ways so familiar of late. The 
trimming, however, renders it most picturesque. A cluster 
of five black ostrich tips beautifully poone are held by a bow 
of black velvet that has a buckle of glittering cut steel. Two 
long black feathers are then added in what is called Amazone 
style, one starting on each side and drooping low in the 
back. This model will be charming carried out in Leghorns 
and white straw hats for the summer in the country, some 
light color of Liberty satin taking the place of the black 
velvet bow in the garniture. 

The pretty cape, which the cool spring days and the large 
sleeves alike make necessary, is from Madame Pelletier- 
Vidal of Paris. It is made of black moiré called antique, 
yet in one of the new waterings, and is lined with light 
silk, sky blue, yellow, or 
mauve, as one may fancy. 
Very rich jet trimming is 
in a yokelike design, with 
large points extending low 
between the pleated fulness 
of the moiré. Black ostrich- 
feather garniture completes 
the coquettish and useful 
little wrap. 


THE BABY’S SHOE. 


Oe cannot be too care- 
ful in the early selection 
of shoes for the baby’s foot. 
It is all well enough to 
clothe the tender little ex- 
tremities in dainty woollen 
socks and in shoes with soft 
kid soles while the child is 
yet in arms and does not 
stand up on them. It seems 
to the soft-hearted purse 
and mother as if nothing 
harsher should ever touch 
the little rose-petal-like feet, 
and they cry out in horror 
at the shoe with the stiff 
sole. Yet the moment that 
the child has to rest his 
weight upon his feet, if the 
foot is covered at all, it 
should be with something 
that can support it and 
shall not warp it, and that 
shoe must bave a stiff sole, 
with no added height what- 
ever for the heel—a child 
should never wear a raised 
heel at all: it should be worn 
by no one till the foot is full 
own. The soft kid sole 
iat Seems so appropriate 
to the delicate little foot is 
too yielding; as soft as the 
foot itself, it pulls up at the 
tip, and tilts the growing toe 
upward, and presses more 
or less painfully upon the 
tops of the little thin easily 
impressed nails which it 
meets. As much danger, 
too, lies in a stocking that 
is too tight; that being as 
bad as an ill-fitting shoe, 
arresting development,mak 
ing corns, and causing in- 
growing nails, even a hole 
in the stocking sometimes 
doing that. A_ stocking 
should fiteven more careful- 
ly than the shoe, allowing 
every movement of the foot 
free play ; it cannot be too 
smooth and fine in manufac- 
ture, and it should have as 
few seams as possible. More- 
over, its color should be con- 
sidered, as there are quiie 
injurious dyes, causing bad 
eruptive troubles, and even 
blood-poisoning, especially 
in the shades of green. A 
large shoe is as apt to create 
corns on the foot by rubbing 
as a small one is by com- 
pressing, and a stocking is 
as powerful in this regard 
as either. A shoe should 
always be a trifle too long 
for the wearer, be it child 
or grown person, us, owing 
to the shape that has been 
deemed proper among us, 
there must be a little room 
allowed for expansion some- 
where, and it is more graceful and less noticeable in the 
length at the toe than elsewhere. It is exactly where the 
action of the foot demands the most room for play that we 
usually see the shoe abbreviated in the effort to make and 
keep it narrow across the ball of the foot. When one takes 
a bold step, springs from a carriage, runs up or down stairs, 
it is there that the weight and force are thrown, and it is 
there then that absolute freedom is required and seldom had, 
80 that the lower joint of the big toe is thrown out and de- 
formed irrecoverally early in life. Especially is this breadth 
of sole across the ball of the foot necessary in children’s 
shoes, as their bones are still soft and their muscles tender, 
and they are liable to suffer a Chinese sort of compression 
that takes away a great deal of the flexibility and strength, 
which depend upon a development the bones can never have 
if crowded together. When it is remembered that the feet 
have an immediate nervous influence upon the spine, and 
that injuries to them are capable of working havoc in the 
nervous health, it will be seen how important it is that they 
should be started upon their growth in the right way. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS? 


BY WILLIAM. BLACK, 


AuTHor or ‘‘A Princess OF THULE,” ‘‘ MACLEOD or Dare,” ‘‘ WuiTre Wines,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND PiccaADILLy,” ‘“‘ THe HANpDsome Humes,” etc. 


Coaptrpr XXXI. 
SUNLIGHT ABROAD, 


T was between eleven and twelve on the forenoon of the 
following day that the scholars in Allan Henderson's 
class were aroused from the weariful monotony of their toil 
by an amazing apparition—for the advent of a stranger at 
the door of the hall could hardly be accounted less. - Head 
after head was surreptitiously turned until the whole school 
Was covertly staring at this new-comer, who stood there ir- 
resolute; the Master alone remained unconscious—he was 
working out on a slate before him some arithmetical prob- 
lem, while two or three lads clustered around. A kind of 
hush of curiosity had fallen upon the dull, gray benches; 
the apparition of a visitor was an almost unprecedented 
thing; moreover, this visitor was a young woman. So un- 
usual, indeed, was such an event that no one knew what to 
do; they waited for the Master himself to find out that a 
caller was there. 

The slate was handed back to its owner; at the same 
moment, by some freak of chance, Allan Henderson became 
aware that the distant doorway framed a human figure; the 
next instant his startled vision had told him who this was. 
At once and hurriedly he quitted the narrow platform, passed 
down the middle of the room, and went out upon the stone 
staircase, whither Barbara had retreated as soon as she saw 
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that he was coming. She was rather breathless, 
but she was trying to look pleased; the bewilder- 
ment was all on his side 

*“‘When will you be leaving the school?” she 
said. 

** At one o'clock,” he answered her—for this was 
a Saturday. 

‘** Could you not come away rather earlier—about 
a quarter to one?” she said. ‘‘I am wishing to 
speak to you, if it is not too much trouble. My 
aunt she was telling me you are thinking of going 
away from this country for two years, or the like 
of that; and she was saying it was a great pity, 
to be going away from your own people and your 
friends; and maybe you have not considered it. If 
you would come for a little walk, when the school 
is over, then there would be the chance of speak- 
ing of it—and perhaps you will not go away from 
your friends—” 

For « moment he was speechless ; he could hard- 
ly believe his senses. Here, in the dusk of the 
stairway, was a sort of radiant creature; and the 
marvel was that her voice, instead of being angry 
and taunting, was soft and ingratiating; while 
her eyes, no longer darting scornful flames, were quite 
amiable, with a modest conciliatory appeal in them. She 
was a trifle excited, it is true; her sentences were somewhat 
disconnected ; but there was nothing save good-will in her 
aspect. Nay, she seemed anxious he should clearly under- 
stand that he had awakened her interest and sympathy; her 
looks, timid as they might be, were yet smilingly benignant; 
he could not but perceive that her heart was warm and well- 
intentioned towards him. The schoolmaster forgot his won- 
dering schoot; he forget all the rest of the universe—blinded 
as he was by those beautiful, appealing, kindly eyes 

* Indeed, I would not have sought to bother you with my 
poor affairs,” he managed to say, with great embarrassment 
—when she interrupted him 

“ But you can come a little before one?” she asked, quickly. 

** Yes, I think I can do that—” 

‘*And I will be waiting for you in front of the railway 
station—we could have a little walk round by the shore— 
and by the Gallows Hill—or anywhere you pleased—” 

It was an inconceivable kind of thing; and yet surely he 
had heard aright? And surely nothing could exceed the 
friendliness of her manner—if those liquid, clear-shining 
eyes spoke true? 

“I hope you are not vexed with me for interrupting you,” 
she said, and the slight hesitation in her speech, along with 
its accent, was like music in his ears; ‘but I am sure it 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 
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would be a pity if you went away from ns own country, 
without a little consideration. And I will be there, waiting, 
if it is not too much trouble for you.” 

‘** The trouble?” said he—and even now he had not recov- 
ered from his stupefaction. ‘‘I do not understand why you 
should trouble yourself about me, or about anything that is 
likely to happen to me. I cannot understand your kind- 
ness. But 1 will meet you there—” 

‘** And at a quarter to one?” she asked again. 

** Yes, as soon as that, I hope,” he answered her. And 
then, without bidding him good-by, but with a parting 
glance and a smile, she turned and left. What further in- 
struction his pupils received that day may have been of any 
sort; it was littl he knew. There was much that was 
“taken for granted "so as to hurry on; and by a quarter to 
one he had dismissed his class, and was himself free and in 
the outer air. 

Yet that had been no incorporeal vision—no trick of the 
brain—no waking-day dream in the midst of the weary 
hours ; for now as he drew rapidly near the railway station 
he could see the actual and living Barbara undoubtedly stand- 
ing there, just within the door of the ticket-office, where she 
could occupy herself in watching the passers by. Moreover, 
it was also clear that she had made use of the interval to 
deck herself out very bravely ; and did not that mean some- 
thing too? A wild confusion of joy arose in his heart; 
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her eyes turned in the direction of the steamer—‘‘ yes, in- 
deed—about Mr. M’Fadyen—the poor man must have suffer- 
ed a great deal—before he was driven to confess. It was to 
Jessie that he came—and he told her he never meant to 
cheat—it was only a joke, picking up Mr. Gilmour's ball— 
but he was led into it—he was led into it; and they did not 
notice the trick—and so, when it was too late, he let them 
think he had won the game fairly.” 

* And how long did his conscience slumber?” the school- 
master asked. 

** Never at all—never at all,” said Barbara, laughing and 
giggling in that curiously excited manner. At this moment 
they were passing along the quay, close to the shore end of 
the gangway ; and if Barbara scrupulously kept her gaze 
fixed on the ground or turned towards the face of her com- 
panion, Allan Henderson at least was well aware that the 
Purser, on the upper deck of the vessel, was staring at 
them as they went by. ‘The poor man—I am sorry for 
him,” Barbara went on—and her feverish gayety sounded 
far from natural. ‘It was to Jessie that he came first—to 
confess—may be he was not able to sleep at nights for think- 
ing of what he had done—and he was asking Jess whether 
he ought to tell Mr. Gilmour—or maybe it was enough if he 
confessed to her—" r 

**And did she grant him absolution, Barbara? Or did 
she impose a penance?” asked the schoolmaster, lightly. By 





“AND WOULD YOU BE SORRY, TOO, BARBARA?” 


he thought of the student’s phrase in Faust—‘' eine Magd 
im Putz”; surely it was something more than a mere friend- 
ly solicitude about his immediate plans that had led her to 
array herself so smartly i. order to keep this appointment 
and go for a walk with him? Nay, when she became con- 
scious of his approach, the soft and rare shell pink of her 
cheek deepened ; it was with a pretty bashfulness that she 
offered him her hand; and quite naturally and loverlike she 
set herself by his side to accompany him. They passed 
out from the railway station and took their way round by 
the harbor; but in truth he did not heed which direction 
they followed; it was enough that some miracle had been 
wrought—and the world was filled with sunlight. 

The strange thing was that although she had made this 
tryst with him ostensibly to discuss his future schemes, now 
that the opportunity had arrived she had not a word to say 
about them. She was talking to him, it is true, and with 
unusual eagerness and vivacity; she was addressing him 
with glances as well as with speech; she was smiling and 
laughing, and apparently she was greatly delighted to have 
him for her companion ; but all through this light-hearted- 
ness and affectation of interest there was a forced note. Es- 
pecially as they drew near to the South Quay—from which 
the Aros Castle was just about to depart—especially then did 
this half-hysterical merriment become more pronounced— 
until she hardly seemed to know what she was saying. 

*‘Oh, yes, indeed,” she continued—and never once were 
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this time, behind them, the Aros Castle had moved away 
from the quay, and was now steaming across to the North 
Pier. Allan could not understand why Barbara had so reso- 
lutely ignored the éxistence of the Purser; perhaps she was 
really preoccupied with this tale of hers about the dejection 
of the conscience-stricken councillor. Anyhow, it was as 
well that the steamer had gone; there would be no fear of 
interruption now. 

But presently, when they had got past the quay and were 
approaching the Gallows Hill, her mood changed ; her de- 
monstrative hilarity vanished, she had fHothing further to 
tell about the councillor and his remorse ; she seemed rather 
inclined to be proud, ard morose, and petulant. 

‘I do not understand,” she said, ‘‘ why you should wish 
to go away from your own country.” 2 

** It is something to see the world,” he answered her, but 
with no great enthusiasm; how easy it was for her to say 
the word that would have held him back! : 

‘*The day and the night there,” she continued, ‘are the 
same as the day and the night here; you cannot live more 
there than you can here, And if itis for money, weil, I am 
hearing from more than one that your classes in the evening 
are doing fine; and why should you make such a sacrifice— 
that is what I hear them asking—” 

**Money is not everything,” he made answer. And then 
he hesitated. He dared not imperil these wonderful new 
relations that had been so suddenly established. It was so 





surprising and unaccountable a thing to find himself walk- 
ing with Barbara in this sweetheart fashion—herself neatly 
pranked out for the occasion—her eyes and voice betraying 
at least some measure of amiability towards him—that he 
dreaded to destroy his chances by any precipitancy. And 


yet he said, “ There is ove that could bid me stay, if she 
wished.” 

‘* And who is that one?’ she asked. 

They were now ascending the Gallows Hill; and she 


stooped and picked up a wild flower—a bit of red campion 
it was—from the foot of the trees. Without waiting for his 
answer—if he had intended to answer—she presented him 
with the fragment of blossom, and said, in rather an off-hand 
way: 

Will you wear it? But it is not good enough for to- 
morrow—you would want something far better for your 
coat if you were to come along to-morrow, after the church 
is out, and walk up and down to look at the people. May- 
be Jessie and me we would be out too; and it is very nice 
to see a young man have a flower in his coat.” 

‘I do not care about wearing such things,” he said ; “ but 
this little gift of yours, Barbara, I can treasure.” And there- 
with he took out his pocket-book, and carefully placed the 
scrap of weed in it. Nor even now would he speak un- 
guardedly ; though the mysterious magnetism of her pres- 
ence—the fascination of the movement of her dress even— 
was stealing over him and enthralling bis senses; and wild 
indeed were the hopes that were throvging thick into his 
brain 

Then again, when they had reached the summit of the 
hill, and gone along and sat down on the circular bench at 
the foot of the flag-staff—it was a calm and summerlike 
scene that lay stretched out before them, from Dun-da-gu 
and the far Glasbven in the north round to the silver-gray 
peaks of Cruachan in the east—then again she said: 

‘It is very strange that you should be so different from 
other young men, and your ways so different; but maybe it 
is better that you are so busy with your studies and your 
classes ; for Jessie she is always speaking of the great and 
proud position you are-to have, and I hope soon. Oh, yes, 
I hope soon ; and it is a fine thing to be ambitious, and have 
people talk about you—” 

* There are other things of perhaps greater importance in 
human life,” he interposed ; but that was all ; he would not 


startle her away from him by any passionate appeal; it suf- 
ficed that she allowed him to be near her, to be even trem- 
blingly couscious of the touch of her gown on this morning 
of marvels 

‘* Barbara,” he said, presently, ‘‘do you remember the 


night the Sanda struck on the Lady Rock? I was up here 
that night. It was from here that I saw the white things 
shoot up into the black sky; and many’s the time since then 
I have thought that they were a sort of message from you 
to me.” 

‘** And what could you be doing up here at such an hour?” 
said she, indifferently glancing at the wide waters of the bay 
and the hills. 

‘Well, I have always been used to going about a good 
deal by myself,” he answered her, in a more absent tone. 
“There are many matters that a man has to thresh out; 
and the night is the best time for thinking; the dark is 
quiet. It is weil for you that you have not to face these 
pai and perplexities. All you have to do is to look 
eautiful and winning—that is your place in nature—that is 
enough ; and if you add to that the showing a little kind- 
ness here and there, then you become of quite inestimable 
value to the people around you. Look at my own case,” he 
went on, *‘ look at what you have done for me this morning. 
I hardly cared whether f wens away for two years or st 
at home; but if you take any interest in these r affairs 
of mine, then it would be very different, then it would be 
worth considering. A single word from you—would be 
enough—”’ 

‘Oh, as for that,” she said, somewhat saucily, ‘I do not 
know that I could be interfering. My aunt and Jessie 
would tell you that 1 was too stupid and ignorant to under- 
stand about the ambitions of a young man—” 

‘There are other hopes of far more importance,” he said, 
hastily. ‘‘ Barbara, don’t you understand that you. have 
brought them all back to me again, through your friendli- 
ness of this morning? But—but I will not alarm you; that 
would be a poor return. I will not even-ask you to say the 
word that would keep me in this country.” 

“T was only telling you what I was hearing,” she replied, 
evasively, ‘‘that it would be a great sacrifice for you to 
give up your classes—and your friends would be sorry you 
went away—” 

‘* And would you be sorry, too, Barbara?” he asked, mak- 
ing bold to regard her. 

‘I would be like the others, I suppose,” she answered, 
toying with the black bugles that adorned the front of her 
dress. 

But this maiden coyness did not deceive or discourage 
him; on the contrary, his heart was filled with a transport 
that seemed to demand utterance, in spite of his rigorous 
self-restraint. 

** Barbara,” said he, of a sudden, ‘‘I have decided I will 
not accept the tutorship. I will remain where I am, and 
get on with my classes, and have a word now and again 
with one or two friends I care for. And it’s many thanks 
to you for concerning yourself about such poor trifles.” 

he rose. 

“IT must be going now,” she said. 

‘Bat, Barbara,” he protested—for he could not let her 
return to the town without seeking to secure a continuance 
of her favor, without bargaining for a repetition of this be- 
wildering and enchanting interview—‘‘ you must tell me 
when I am to see you again.” 

“Well, to-morrow, then,” she answered, cheerfully, “if 
you come along the front, after the churches are out. And 

will be looking for some one wearing a very nice flower 
in his coat, for you must not forget that.” 

Nay, so kind was she, and such an interest did she show 
in his affairs, that, as they walked back into Duntroone to- 
gether, she even ventured to remonstrate with him about his 
costume—which was of a simple, plain, work-a-day character; 
and she hinted that on special occasions, such as the next 
day's after-church promenade, he ought to dress like the 
fashionable young men, who on Sundays wore colored kid 
gloves and smart neckties, and tall hats. Allan laughed 
and shook his head; but all the same he was exceedingly 
grateful to her for heradvice; indeed, when he had bidden fare- 
well to her at the entrance to the house in Campbell Street, 
and turned to come away again, so overjoyed was he, so 
happily in love with all the world was he, that a vague and 
general wish possessed him to give somebody something. 
= the first person that he chanced to encounter was Niall 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CuapTer XXXII. 
THE FOOL'S REVENGE. 


NIALL was ina sorry plight. His clothes were dishevelled 
and smothered with dust; his face was scratched and bruised; 
and the palms of his hands, and his wrists, which he rue- 
fully regarded from time to time, were torn and bleeding. 

** What's all this now?” said the schoolmaster. 

Then the half-witted lad told his tale. He had been out- 
side the town, at the foot of the Dunach hill, when the Mel- 
fort coach came along. On the top of it was a certain farmer- 
youth named Dan Kivgarra—that is Dan of the Kingarra 
farm—with one or two of his companions; and it occurred 
to this facetious person that he would invite Niall to get up 
beside them, no doubt for the purpose of providing them 
with sport. Things appeared to have gone on well enough 
while they were slowly ascending the hill, and driving along 
the level summit; but when they were rapidly descending 
the steep incline on the townward side, the motive of Dan 
Kingarra’s kindness became clear. He would have Niall 
jump off behind — while the coach was tearing down the 
1ill; and this the poor chap was eventually compelled to 
do, with the inevitable consequences: he was hurled along 
the pony f highway, face downward, his hands and wrists 
shot out in vain, while the lout of a farmer, ensconced among 
his companions, laughed aloud at the merry jest. 

“Tf I had been there,” said the schoolmaster, with a flash 
of flame in his dark eyes, *‘I’d soon have had that tomfool 
head first into the road. There would have been a second 
one rolling among the stones.” 

‘* Maybe,” said Niall, slowly, ‘‘maybe something will be 
coming to him, and before long.” 

** Well, here is a shilling for you, anyway,” the school- 
master continued, good-naturedly, ‘‘ and you can go into the 
chemist’s and get some lint and some ointment for your 
hands. No,” said he, on second thoughts—for had not this 
poor lad done him a good turn when he was hopelessly iu 
mured in the chasm?—‘ No; you can keep the shilling; but 
you'd better come along with me to the doctor, and we'll 
get the thing done properly for you.” And to the doctor's 
they accordingly went; and there Niall was patched and 
mended up as well as might be; and presently Allan Hen- 
derson was again on his way home—his brain filled with 
recollections that had little to do with Niall Gorach. 

But when Niall was once more his own master he resumed 
his apparently aimless wanderings, and these in due course 
of time led him to the neighborhood of the Kingarra farm, 
which lay just outside the town. Here he became more cir- 
cumspect; he crept and slouched a the side of walls 
and hedges; and when he came to the te leading into 
the farm-yard, he hid behind a clump of elder-bu 
which had doubtless been planted there in former days for 
the confusion of ghosts evil spirits. From this safe re- 
treat, he could command a view—througl the slender spars 
of the gate—of all that was happening in the large and open 
equare, that was surrounded by the usual buildings and out- 
10uses, 

Then a little while thereafter Niall withdrew from his 
hiding, and cautiously and circuitously returned to Dun- 
troone; and the first place he made for was Long Lauchie’s 
shop. The shoemaker was at work, or pretending to be at 
work ; but there was a confused and yet half-comical look 
about kis eyes; when he glanced up and saw who his visitor 
was, that seemed to suggest that Lauchlan must have of late 
been straying from the strait and narrow path. And it was 
peg ss = in his usual gloomy tones that he now exclaimed, 
o Gaelic: 

‘Is it you, you grandson of the Witch of Endor!—and I 
am of opinion by the look of you that you have been in the 
wars!” 

Niall answered him in the same tongue: 

** Will you be lending me a long piece of cord, Mr. McIn- 
tyre, and a bit of rosin to make it dark?” 

“And what devil’s cantrip is this now?—and who has 
been So a barrow over you?” 

“ Will you give-me the string?” said the lad with the cu- 
rious, peering, elfin eyes. ‘‘ When the woman was here, it 
was | that frightened her away for you.” 

“My hero, do you think I am forgetting?” said Lauchie, 
with an inhuman chuckle. ‘‘ Aw Dyeea, many is the time 
I have been laughing over that; ay, and waking up in the 
middle of the night, laughing. On you are the champion 
of the sorcerers, and no mistake; and I am sure she ran all 
the way shrieking to Fort William—and swimming over 
Cowal Ferry and Creran Fe And if she was drowned, 
who will be crying over it?—if she is drowned, she is silent; 
and a silent woman is a very good thing, that Providence 
does not always give us. And maybe I will be for letting 
you have the ay if you will tell me what you are going 
to do with it, and if you will tell me who has been injuring 

ou.” 
' Thereupon Niall—without whimpering, but with a malig- 
nant glitter in,his eyes—repeated the story he had related to 
the schoolmaster, and Lauchlan promptly said: 

** Well, it is myself that would like to be giving that fel- 
low a bash on the head. But what about the string now— 
what about the string, son of my heart?” 

“I was up at the farm,” said Niall, slowly and darkly. 
“TI was looking at the yard. In the middle of it there is a 
great barrel to drain the byres and the stables; and the top 
of the barrel is even with the ground. If I was to tie the 
string to the pump, and be hidden somewhere with the other 
end, then maybe Big Dan would be coming along, and I 
would pull the string, and trip him—” 

‘* And he would fall into the barrel of wash?” cried Lauchie 
—and instantly he threw aside his work. ‘* May the Good 
Being preserve us, but I would walk half round the world 
to see such a thing as that! Niall, it is your head that has 
the invention in it. Do not mind them if they say you were 
not at home when the sense was shared; you have as much 
sense as many; and it is I that will be laughing when I see 
Dan Kingarra fall into the wash. Do you know now what 
color he will be when he scrambles out ?—he will be as brown 
as treacle; and not a curse coming from him, for his mouth 
will be choking. Aw, the brown man!—Niall, 1am going 
with you to see the brown man!—I would not miss it for the 
best part of my existence.” 

Long Lauchie was softly chuckling and giggling to him- 
self as be set about getting the twine and the rosin; but by 
the time he was 'y to start, he had grown solemn again. 
He opened a press, and took down a black bottle and a soda- 
water bottle; and the latter he filled from the former. 

** Niall,” said he, “I will give you advice. Maybe you 
have not as much wisdom as others; but I will tell you how 
you can make up for it; and what you must do is to keep 
away from the drink. It is drink that is the ruin of half of 
them around you; and if you keep away from it, you will 
be the equal of many, sense or no sense. For myself now, 
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I was taking a drop or two to-day—the toothache being such 
a terrible, terrible thing.” He put the soda-water bottle to 
his 4 had a long pull; then, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, corked the flask and put it in his pocket. *' Keep 
away from the drink, Niall, and there is no fear of you; it is 
drink that is the scourge and disgrace of this country—a sad, 
sad thing to think of! 

But then again, as they were on their way to Kingarra, on 
this shining afternoon, his spirits recovered considerably; 
and although his toothache seemed to be troubling him at 
times—and he had to seek the necessary relief—he by-and- 
by became quite gay. 

‘* Niall,” said he—and he was quietly langhing now—“ did 
you ever bebolda brown man? [am thinking that a brown 
man will be a sight to see! Do you not imagine that his 
oo will be very wet when he will put his hands into 
them—” 

“* Maybe,” said Niall, ‘‘ maybe he will not be for pushing 
me off a coach again.” 

** Aw, the brown man,” continued Lauchie—and he could 
not restrain his hilarity—‘ the brown man!—it is I that will 
be laughing to see the brown man climb up out of the bar- 
rel, and if he will be using bad words, paste A not you do the 
same? No, not you, not you, Niall, my son; for there are 
many things you must avoid; and the two things that you 
must avoid most of all are the drink and the women. ‘The 
drink I bave told you about; and the women—well, now, 
my hero, perhaps it is not so bad for you to be a little weak 
in the bead, if that will keep the women away from you. 
Anything to keep them away from you, for they are the 
devil's own children, and no mistake; and I wish he had the 
lot of them, and would keep them at home with himself. I 
am not saying,” proceeded Lauchlan, ** that ye may not 
find one here and there that is pleasing to look at—so long 
as iy do not marry her; it is the marrying that is the mis- 
chief. Aw, yes, I have seen one or two; I had my young 
days; well I remember that some of the girls were not always 
so shy and innocent as you might think, when there was a 
bunch of nettles to be put in your bed and a ghost waiting 
for you behind the door. We had the fine evenings those 
evenings.” Here Long Lauchie, moved to sentiment by his 
recollections, burst into gentle melody; but there was not 
much of sadness—there was rather triumph—in bis singing: 

“ "Twas on a simmer’s afternoon, 
A wee before the sup gaed down, 
My lassie, in a braw new gown, 
Cam’ o’er the hills to Gowrie.” 
Lauchlan, looking all round the landscape, smiled mysteri- 
ously at these reminiscences of his. But presently he re- 
sumed: 

“Oh, yes, I tell you, my brave champion, I have seen 
many pretty girls in my time, brown-haired, and yellow- 
haired, and black-haired; and all of them so smooth-spoken 
and pleasing; and giving themselves airs as if they had the 
tail of a peacock to display. But it is a different thing—and 
now I am telling you the Bible truth—it is a eo different 
thing when you take one of them and make a wife of her, 
and then the devil’s daughter lets you know where she came 
from. Niall, my boy, you will be saved from all that, as it 
is my hope; and you will be thankful to Providence that 
you ure a little weak in the head. Not that I am so sure 
about that dither. For I have heard of the great command- 
ers—I have heard of Wellington, and Lord Raglan, and Colia 
Campbell that was at the Alma; but could any one of them 
have driven that’ fearful woman fleeing out of the house? 
Not one of them; they would have run away by themselves; 
and the faster they went the better for them—that is m 
opinion. But you—it is you that have a head on your shoul- 
ders—and plenty of invention in it—and no mistake! And 
now we will see if we can make the farmer’s son dance—aw, 
Dyeea, how I am wishing to see the brown man climbing 
out of the barrel!” 

At this point Lauchlan began to moderate his too garru- 
lous mirth; for they were getting near to Kingarra; and he 
understood from Niall’s stealthy and furtive manner that 
there might be some danger of their being observed. But 
they reached the shelter of the elder-bushes in safety; and 
then it was that Lauchlan, out of thankfulness—or perhaps 
owing to another twinge of toothache—brought forth the 
soda-water bottle again. At present there was nothing else 
to be done, for there was an old woman in possession of the 
farm-yard—an old woman in a red jacket who was hurling 
stones and execrations at a terrier that she bad caught iu the 
act of scattering a brood of young turkeys. 

But in a minute or two, when the old woman had disap- 
peared into oue of the out-houses, Niall stole from his hiding- 
place; and after a careful and catlike scrutiny he clambered 
over the gate. He went quickly across the square. In the 
middle, towards which four shallow troughs—one from each 
corner of the ge ye ee down and converged, there was 
a huge tun, the top of which was flush with the ground; 
while on the further side rose an iron pump. To this pump 
Niall rapidly affixed one end of the rosin cord, and then he 
retreated, paying out the string, and dabbing it down on the 
earth and stones so that it should be immovable and invis- 
ible. When he came crouching back behind the elder- 
bushes he had the other end in his hand; at any moment a 
powerful jerk would raise the darkened twine some two or 
three inches from the ground, so that an unwary passer-by 
must inevitably go over. 

And as it chanced the very next person to put in an ap- 

rance was the farmer’s son—a great hulking lout of a 
fellow—who had a pitchfork over his shoulder. The shoe- 
maker, holding his breath, was sniggering in spite of him- 
self; but his companion was in a different mood—the strange, 
elfin eyes were burning with fire—they were like the eyes of 
some wild avimal intently watching its prey. The unhap- 
py thing was that though the lumbering, heavy-shouldered 
youth seemed to have plenty of eee to do about 
the yard, never once did he approach the drainage barrel; if 
he crossed the string, it was at such a distance from the black 
hole that tripping him up would have been of no avail. 
They waited and watched, and waited and watched; but 
with a maddening persistence he kept away from the neigh- 
borhood of that most unholy well. At last Long Lauchie 
bas oy ' 

‘* Niall, my son, it is you that have the invention; but this 
time it is not going to su —” 

‘* Quiet—quiet!” retorted the half-witted Jad, trembling 
with excitement. ‘‘ Now he is coming—now—now—” 

But again the unsuspecting yokel sleered off; and at this 
Lauchie rose from his cram position. 

** Niall,” he said, laughing covertly, ‘* now I will take my 
turn; for it is into that hole that the devil must go some- 
how. Stay where (= are—stay where you are, my son— 
and maybe you will be seeing something.” 

He now oe boldly from his ambush; he opened the 
gate; he staggered into the yurd, Perhaps be was pretend- 
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ing to be a deal more intoxicated than was some the 
case; he held the almost empty bottle in his hand; he 


swayed up to the farmer's son—who regarded this intruder 
with evident disfavor. 

“It is not- ah! feenished yet,” said Lauchie, in English. 
* Will you be for having a drop?—lI was on my wel: home— 
and how is your father, Dan?—ah, and your mother too?—” 

‘Oh, what are you bletherin about!” returned the other, 
with impatient sulkiness. ‘‘ My mother has been dead these 
seven years—” 

** Ay, that’s what I was thinking,” Lauchie went on, most 
good-naturedly—though his speech was interrupted now 
and again by an occasional hiccough. ‘‘ And—and I'm glad 
to hear that; and you will give her my compliments, and 
tell her that I was asking after her. And you will hefa 
drop with me now—it is not ahl feenished—” 

**T am not tasting,” was the morose answer. 

** Well, well, then, there's the more for me,” said Lauchlan, 
cheerfully, and he put the bottle in his pocket. ‘‘ And your 
father now, is he well?—and your mother—are they both of 
them pretty well?—” 

“Oh, get out of this—get away home!” was the scornful 
rejoinder. 

*‘And I was hearing of you to-day,” proceeded Lauchie. 
“I was hearing of the fine trick you were playing on Niall 
Gorach—and—and he would be rolling along the road like 
a football—” 

The big booby condescended to grin. 
Lauchlan grew preternaturally grave. 

** Maybe,” said he, half articulately, ‘maybe I was having 
adrop too much theday. Give me your arm, Dan, my lad— 
i me your arm to the gate—I am wishing to get away 

ome—” 

“Ay, the sooner ye're in bed the better,” answered the 
facetious bumpkin; but by this time Lauchie had fastened 
on to him, and rather unwillingly be was being dragged 
across the yard. 

“Here, do ye want to drown yourself!” he exclaimed 
angrily, as Lauchie’s reeling and staggering took them both 
dangerously near the pump. 

The next moment the intoxicated shoemaker gave a heavy 
lurch forward—his companion was thrown over and could 
not recover himself—there was a mighty souse and a kicking 
and ye aye hen the last that Lauchie saw of the farmer 
was a pair o 
unspeakable tun. He made away 
Niall Gorach out of bis hiding-place. 

‘** Aw, Dyeea, did you see that now ?” he cried, as they hast- 
ened along the road—and he laughed and better laughed 
until he brought on the hiccough so violently that it threat- 
ened to choke him, “ Niall, my son, hurry, hurry; but as 
soon as we are near the houses we are safe; for you do not 
think a brown man would come near the houses? The brown 
man—aw, the brown man!—it is I that would like to see 
him chasing us through Duntroone, and his clothes dripping, 
and all the people standing and laughing. And what do 
you think, now, my hero?—he was very clever when he 
pushed you down from the coach — ob, i he was very 
clever—but maybe he is not considering himself so clever 
now. What do you say to that, my son?” 

** Will he get any of it into his mouth?” said Niall Gorach, 
with his eyes burning again. 

But the shoemaker was not in the least inclined to be vin- 
dictive. He was far too happy. He was giggling to him- 
self, and singing little snatches of song, all the way in to 
Duntroone; and when he arrived he made straight for one 
of his favorite howffs, sure of finding there on a Saturday 
evening some particular crony, to whom, over a friendly 
glass or two, he could relate his exploit, with such mirthful 
embellishments as happened to occur to him. And thus it 
was that Niall Gorach was avenged. 

(to ue conTinveD.) 
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PARIS DRESSES FOR HOUSE AND STREET. 


NUMBER of French dresses illustrated on page 321, 

from models imported by Madame Barnes, show many 
features of the new styles. A box-pleated waist with a yoke, 
the fichu fronts, the pointed over-skirt, a short Directoire 
jacket, and pretty waists by Félix are among the attractive 
things represented. The originals of some of these dresses 
are of costly stuffs, but on examination it will be seen that 
they can readily be copied in less expensive fabrics. The 
black peau de soie gown is commended to many readers 
who ask how to make “a best black silk,” and the linen 
dress is an excellent model for summer outing dresses of 
duck, piqué, or cotton cheviot, and also for serges and hop- 
sacking or other light woollens. 

A dainty afternoon gown by Félix is of light blue silk 
striped and dotted with black. The waist is of black chif- 
fon accordion-pleated over a fitted lining of light blue silk, 
with a full vest of gathered blue chiffon. Black satin revers 
start from a point at the belt, droop in «der points at the 
top in front, on the sleeves, and in the back. They are 
lined with light blue satin, and edged with narrow straight 
black lace insertion. The sleeves are a single broad puff 
to the elbow, made of a width and a half of the silk, ending 
in gathered ruffles. Six gored breadths of silk form the 
skirt. The first three breadths are sloped narrowly to the 
top, while those of the back are nearly straight, and each 
forms a box pleat. A pale blue taffeta lining shaped to the 
breadths has an interlining of grass cloth, and a pinked ba- 
layeuse is at the foot. Every seam joining the breadths is 
covered with an inch-wide insertion of black French lace 
laid over pale blue ribbon, and on each side of this is a lace 
ruffle of about the same width. Around the foot is a gath- 
ered flounce of light blue chiffon doubled, eight inches wide, 
with an inch-wide heading, and this is nearly covered with 
a narrower ruffle of doubled black chiffon. Another pret- 
ty feature of this dress is the black satin belt ribbon two 
inches wide, the middle attached to the skirt in front, the 
sides carried to the back, then crossed there, and brought 
again to the front, to end in a four-looped bow holding a 
large square button in the centre. 

A useful model to many correspondents is a black silk 
dress of the stylish twilled half-lustre peau de soie trimmed 
with both black and white lace. A facing of Nile-green 
satin is under the plastron and in the basque, but instead 
of this mauve, cerise, or turquoise blue may be used. The 
skirt has a narrow gored front breadth, with fuller side and 
back breadths trimmed by a flounce of black piece lace, 
forming seven points getting higher toward the’ back, 
headed by jet-spangled galloon. The waist is pointed in 
front. and has a high girdle of five folds beginning just be- 
low the armhole, and lapping, the outside coming to the left. 
The lace plastron bas a scalloped edge at the top, where it is 
low-throated in the new fashion. At the back is a turned- 


hands frantically clinging to the edge of the . 
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down collar of black velvet, which is very effective, as it 
touches the bertha of white lace—a pretty bertha which is 
box-pleated and shortened in the middle of the back. The 
tapering sleeves have flaring gauntlets of white lace over 
oie satin, and a deep sabot frill of lace falling on the 
nand. The back, as shown iu the sketch, consists of four 
wide forms fitted as a round waist, to which is added a swal- 
low-tail basque in points lined with green satin. 

This model can be employed for simpler black dresses by 
making the neck high with a stock of b satin, and using 
black lace for the bertha and plastron. Black point d’esprit 
net striped with satin baby-ribbon is very pretty for this 


urpose, 

A white and black gown by Sara Meyer—white silk with 
raised pin dots of black—is a charming model for summer 
silks and for crépons. The trimming is black satin ribbon 
and ‘‘ vines” or insertion of écru guipure lace. The round 
waist over a fitted silk lining is hooked in front under the 
middle of three box pleats, and is attached to a shallow 
round yoke that hooks on the left shoulder. An erect ruffle 
of the material headed with inch-wide black satin ribbon 
holds the fulness of the waist above the edge of the yoke, and 
a black satin ribbon band is below. The yoke is in groups 
of lengthwise tucks between five bands of the lacelike vine. 
The back repeats the front, with the exception of the bow 
on the left breast. A soft collar of black satin ribbon ends 
in a bow at the back. Gigot sleeves buttoned at the wrist 
have a lace vine as trimming. 

The skirt of seven breadths hangs over a foundation skirt 
from a black satin ribbon belt two inches wide, which has 
twoesquare bows in the back, with long ends falling each 
side of the back fulness. The front Breadth is slightly 
oe Each breadth next the front is cut off like a Span- 

h flounce, and gathered to a yoke in two clusters of fulness 
with erect ruffles and a band of black satin with the lace 
vine; a similar row of trimming crosses the yoke. The 
gored front breadth overlaps the sides slightly, and is bor- 

ered with inch-wide black satin ribbons partly overlaid 
with lace. Two square bows of two-inch black satin ribbon 
are effectively placed at the ends of the crossbands. Four 
back breadths are cut almost to a point at the top, and flare 
out widely at the foot. 

A brown twilled linen dress needs little description. The 
Directoire jacket, just short enough to show all around a 
black satin rilybon belt attached to the skirt, is worn over a 
shirt waist of foulard or of cotton cheviot or Madras. It hasa 
round back, under-arm seams, and one seam down the middle 
of the front, to which the double-breasted part is stitched, 
extending in wide Directoire revers and turned-over collar 
of doubled linen. Two or three rows of stitching are on all 
the edges. The buttons are of pearl. The skirt, four yards 
wide at the foot and simply hemmed, is made of seven gores, 
the seams of which are opened and stitched flat in two rows 
on the outside. With this gown Knox commends a wide- 
brimmed sailor hat, simply banded, white, brown, or black, 
as one prefers. 

A Laferriére model of tan crépon combined with black 
satin, and trimmed with gold and jet passementerie, is also 
effective when made up in réséda green crépon with white 
moiré. This has a black satin waist with seamless back 
belted softly, while the front is slightly pointed, has single 
darts, and hooks under the left arm. On this front is mount- 
ed a fichu of tan crépon crossed on the bust to tapering 
pleats at the waist-line; above the fichu forms a point low 
on each side, broad squares on each shoulder going out on 
the sleeves; and two points in the back. A V of the black 
satin waist is shown below a stock-collar of the satin edged 
with galloon. The entire fichu is edged with a black satin 
fold headed by gold and jet galloon. The mutton-leg sleeves 
pleated in the armhole have a great deal of fulness in front, 

athered down the seam to the plain back. Six buttons with 
oops and rows of galloon are at the wrist. The skirt has 
narrow front and side gores with short pyramids of black 
satin let in four seams at the foot, and crossed with the gal- 
loon. Four back breadths sloped almost to a point at the 
top and very wide at the foot are without trimming. 

One of Knox’s stylisl hats is appropriately worn with this 
gown. It is a turban of brown straw trimmed in front with 
a bow of black satin, and given height on the left by a clus- 
ter of black ostrich tips. 

A walking costume of blue diagonal wool finely dotted is 
made up with a vest and lower skirt of black satin. The 
over-skirt in two points, one directly in front, the other at the 
back, is the new feature of this gown, as those worn Jast 
season had either three or four points.. Three bands of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide trim the blue over-skirt. 
The black lower skirt is quite plain. The basque waist is 
double-breasted, and is cut down in U shape below a vest 
of black satin, which is itself low cut to show a chemisette 
of white guipure laid over white silk. Three rows of jet 
spangles edge the top of the vest. The double-breasted effect 
is meng = a narrow bit added in the lower part of the middle 
seam below the vest, and on this six oval jet buttons are set 
in two rows. The top is trimmed with draped revers of the 
blue wool, rounded at the corners and corded with black 
satin. The short ue is of black satin attached under a 
twisted belt of satin ribbon ending on the left under a square 
bow. The tapering sleeves have a row of spangles around 
the wrist. A cape of the blue wool with black satin collarette 
accompanies this gown. The Alpine hat of black straw is 
trimmed with blac 


wings and loops of black satin ribbon. 





Graota.—There is no objection to the Brussels net if yon prefer it, but 
plain grenadine is preferable. 

Ovv Sunsontoer.—The large hats are suitable. Black brightened b 
white lace and a becoming color can be worn by a mother at a chure 
wedding. 

Ovnv Sunsortser. —Make 


onr net waist with a yoke, and pnt three 
rows of the insertion down 


ck and front. Widen the sleeves above the 
elhow. The satin is itself a lining of the skirt and waist, and needs no 
other lining. Outline an apron on the skirt with the lace nine inches 
wide. Use pink or blue velvet ribbon for a collar with cravat bow and 
for a belt. about gingham deesses in Bazan No. 10. Make China 
siike with simple shirred yoke, bishop sleeves, and full skirt slightly 
draped on each side to show a ruffle on a foundation skirt, Make calls 
in the afternoon. Give your name as Mra John Brown, not Mrs. Jennie 


Brown. Certainly it is civil to say to your hostess that you have had a 
pry ses evening. Have calling-cards engraved with full name instead 
of initials. 


Camuta.—Have septnnsng tipres to your China silk waist. A drawn 

puff of the same silk would be a neat trimming. Several drawn tucks 

are pretty in ench puffs. 
Awxirty.—Make a black nuns’-veilin 


skirt 


an “ey dress with a belted yoke waist, 
ribbon. A white Shing ik dene 


mmed with rows of gros grain 
is suitable in summer for a young girl 
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in second mourning. Make a high shirred waist, bishop's sleeves, and 
straight full skirt. Have a stock and belt of white moiré ribbon. Do 
not alter the skirt. Stripe the waist lengthwive with black 


re insertions or bands of jet. 

ns. D, E—You would have to cut a lace mantle to make it in any expe 
of the present fashions. If yon are willing to cut it, make a yoke af the 
brocade you have covered with lace, then gather the widest of the 
back of the mantle to the yoke as a t cape, and retain the fronts 
of the mantle to full over tabs of the silk. 

trty Lee.—Make your gingham gown a pleated Norfolk jacket with 
yoke, belt, cuffs, collir, and a border on the skirt of the blue Chambéry. 
You cannot very well alter the black skirt, as the ruffles will leave marks. 
Use it with a colored silk waist. The Directoire jackets are so popular 
that your India twill dress wil) probably answer as it is now made. 

Onivta.—Opinions differ about such matters. Mourning dress for a 
grandparent is merely plain black without crape, and is worn three to six 
months. Colors are then resumed without wearing second mourning. 
Certainly you should mes Miss to your name when giving your address. 
Why not use your calling-card ? 

. F.B.—The brown wool would look well made with a blazer and 
draped skirt like the model on page 184 of Bazan No. 10. As you do not 
describe your ¢: we cannot tell you how to remodel them. Grena- 
dines will be made with draped over-skirts and draped rever euch as are 
shown on page 185 of Bazan No. 10. Others of more simple style are de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of Bazan No. 18. 

A Constant Reaver.—As you have worn a veil eighteen months, you 
can certainly leave it off without exciting remark. 

8. G.—Your brown cashmere is a stylish fabric and shade. Make the 
dresses with pointed basqnes, like many illustrated of late in the Bazar, 
apd have long English over-skirts like that described in New York 
Farhions of Bazar No. 12 Have revers fronts of one drers opening on 
a plastron of Nile-green velvet or chiffon with collar and throat bow, the 
other on a vest of turqnoise-biue or pink tafteta. 

D. A. C.—Dresses entirely of silk are worn again, and you can wear one 
of navy-blue surah the ay wd part of the year. Make a round belted 
waist opening on a white lace plastron, and have surah revere edged 
with white guipure insertion. Match the surah for large puffed sleeves. 
ag full etraight skirt, and have a collar and belt of black satin 

» y. 

A Constant Reapre.—Do not have an over-skirt for a “stont figure 
that is not tall.” The black diagonal wool will look well made like the 
* Diagonal Gown with Tabs and Buttons” illustrated on page 44 of Ba- 
zau No. 8. If it is unbecoming to have the detached basque of the 
model, the basque can be cut in continnous pieces by any good dress- 
maker, and may be made slightly longer than that flinstrated. 

X. ¥. Z.—The circular skirts of last year are still worn and some new 
ones are made. Do not alter your dress. 
bottom of skirts. 

A. L. 8.—Make the wool travelling dress with a double-breasted basque 
and slightly draped skirt. Have button moulds covered with the material. 
Use pipings of green or black moiré as trimming. Make the China silk 
with full gathered waist, the fronts turned back in revers covered with 
lace from a lace plastron and collar. The skirt should have an over- 
skirt cnt in points or else draped on each side to show a ruffled skirt below. 

Fannie 8.—Get a ——e erépon or ove of navy blue for 
church and calling dress. ake it up with belted waist, mutton-leg 
sleeves, and slightly dra skirt. Trim the waist with écru guipure 
lace and black moiré ribbon. The tan-colored cloth dress need not be 
alteréd, Get suggestions for the cotton dresses in New York Fe#hions 
of Bazar No. 10. 

Evizanera L. M.—Make your pretty mixed wool dress with a pointed 
waist pleated in front, with draped revers that have selvage edges tarn- 
ing away from a gathered plastron and stock of green or pink silk. Have 
n — draped skirt withont trimming. and mutton-leg sleeves. 
Blondes nowadays wear gray with success, Do not alter the Lauedowne 
dress, as you sa: 


Reeds are not worn in the 


it is handsome, but make it becoming by wearing a 
stock of pink, ee or turquoise chiffon with a fall of white lace 
below. Get crépon in preference to challi for your little girl's dress, and 
make with a short French skirt and 7 gathered waist crossed with in- 
sertions of white guipure. She should wear old-rose, pale or dark blue, 
pink, and Nile green. 

Svunsoniner.—Get mignonette-green cashmere for a young lady's sprin. 
dress. Make it with a short basque with jacket fronts and full vest o 
shot green and pink taffeta. Have mutton-leg sleeves, and also a long 
English over-skirt of three gored breadths slightly draped each side to 
show a pleating of cashmere or of silk on a foundation skirt. A godet 
skirt has all its fulness'in the back in several large round folds 
called godets—which means funnel shaped. A godet basque has also 
funnel pleats, which may be cut in continnous back breadths, or else the 

ue is cnt cirenlar and sewed on at the waist-line. Use inch-wide 
bands of black satin or moiré ribbon to trim the green dress like sample, 
with also a wide collar and belt of black ribbon. 

F.C. W. 8.—Patterns of the godet skirt and gigot sleeves have been 
given in Supplements of the Bazan. The skirt has curved or fannel- 
shaped folds down the back, and is plain elsewhere. Gigut sleeves are the 
familiar tapering sliape called also mutton-leg sleeves. Yon will find 
hints about making sammer dresecs in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazan. It is not our enstom to reply vee to inquiries about dress. 

F. F.—Shirt-waist raffles below the belt are four to six inches deep. 
Read anawers given above to “ Subscriber” and “ F. C. W. 8.” 

Beata. —Fold dinner napkins very etmply in a flat square, or in a three- 
cornered pyramid that will stand and cover a bit of bread. Peau de sole, 
closely twilled, and with half-lustre is a favorite black silk. Make it with 
a short pointed basque, with vest and bertha of lace. Wear pearl-gray 

loves and an écrn straw bonnet trimmed with lace, a black moiré ribbon 
yow, aml some black violets. 

Mas. H, W. 8 —Fortunately yd brown brilliantine is in good style 
again, along with mohair and alpaca. Make it with a short pleated 
basque or a longer coat opening on a blue or blagk vest, and to wear 
with shirt waists, See Mohair Gowns in New Y: Fashions of this 
number of the Bazan. If you still think you nm another dress, get a 
wool canvas and make with pleated waist and skirt, or with a blazer and 
shirt waists. - 

Avmirer or Bazan.—If the black silk waist fil well simply add a 
ay — narrowly edged with jet, pe mage | each side of the point 

n front. ven have a broad white guipure collar attached to a soft 
collar of colored moiré or eatin, or black if preferted. Have a plain skirt 
of five 1 breadths and one straight back breadth. If it must be 
trim , have a single bias flounce five inches deep when finished, gath- 
ered an inch below the top, sewed on at the foot, then curving up on 
each of the two side seams, and ornamented there in each curve with a 
bow or rosette of ribbon. 

L. 8.—The prettiest jacket for your outing dress of white serge is the 
aarcon de eaft jacket of which a pattern is given in Bazan No. 13. Line 
it with pink silk and wear over white or colored silk shirt waiste. 

Country Parson's Wire.—Slope at the top five of your grenadine 
breadtha, leaving the back b th straight. Get enongh new armure 
grenadine like the ground of that you have—withont the crossbare—to 
make new mutton-leg sleeves, and also a flounce on a foundation skirt. 
Then drape the skirt slightly on the left side or both. 

M. BE. W.—See the diagram skirt patterns in the Supplements to Bazan 
Nos. 13 and 15. 

A. Z. B.—Make your grenadine over black silk and trim it with a white 
guipure lace collar and black moiré collar-band and helt. Take as a 
model the Worth Reception Dress illustrated in Bazan No. 18. 

Runstr.—A tailor gown of cheviot or of covert suiting made like any of 
those illustrated in Bazan No. 11 wonld be suitable for a young lady's 
dress for street, travelling, and general wear. She could have, if pre- 
ferred, a blazer suit of checked tweed or of brown or blue hop-sacking or 
serge made by the model in Bazan No. 10, Get chiné taffeta for a erois 
silk waist. e of the pretty round capes illustrated in this Bazar wi 
be nseful as a spring and summer wrap. 

Beru.—M oe neat checked wool with a blazer and draped skirt 
like that of which patterns are given in Bazan No. 10, With it wear 
white China silk, navy-biue surah, or cotton cheviot shirt waists. A 
black straw Ruselan turban, or a sailor hat of navy-blne straw, and gray 
or tan gloves should eng ed this gown. 

Groratana.—Use black chiffon for an accordion-pleated waist over a 
fitted lining of your black satin, and have mutton-leg sleeves and a 
draped skirt of the satin. Two or three rows of jet spangles should edge 
the skirt and slceves. Have epaulettes of gathered double chiffon, and a 
stock of chiffon with a white lace cravat how. Use black moiré ribbon 
for a wide belt tied in a large bow on the left side. A gray cheviot dress 
for travelling could be made up with black moiré like the last tailor 
gown Illustrated on page 224 of Bazan No. 11. 

J.R. .—Instead of making the house dress low in the neck, take 
as a model the “ Worth ne ee Dress” illustrated in Bazar No. 18, 
trimming it with a white moiré collar-band and belt and a wide collar 
of white guipure. The blue crépon will be pretty with a long over-skirt 
made of the present skirt draped each side to show a black moiré or satin 
petticoat. ‘Then have a little bolero of the black material on a round 
waist that is belted with the black. Have mutton-leg sleeves strapped 
around with black below the elbow. The vests are rate. Use buff 
piqné or elee crossbarred wool vesting with a cheviot gown. It ie a 
matter of taste about wearing cuffs. Barége, grenadine, or pin-dotted 
muslin will make pretty thin dresses for summer, 

Qoueewt.—Try brushing ay gray cast with powdered pumice-stone. 
Why not add a deep Spanish flounce of fish-net matching that of — 
dress, and put three or four rows of very narrow black satin ribbon above 
the hem. This will require that the ekirt be cnt of even length all 
around, and will give an appearance of width to tne bell ekirt. Another 
[wo is to pnt two flonnces of fish-net curving in apron shape very low in 

it and short in the back. 

Eastre Liuy.—It might have becn a little better form for the man to 
have written a note instead of sending his card; but it is probable he did 


not wish to presume upon his poseeetonsl relations with you; and since 
je A > A him formally in the third person, he thonght best to 
your 








PARIS SPRING COSTUMES. 
USTROUS silks and satins of light and 
4 dainty coloring are fashionable fabrics 
for calling dresses for spring and summer. 
Small designs are preferred—dots, checks, 
crossbars, vine stripes, and very tiny leaf 
ind flower designs, The extremely light 
colors may not always be becoming, but are 
easily made so by using black accessories or 
other dark trimmings arranged near the face 
ind on the front of the corsage. Delicate céla- 
don-green satin with broché dots and black 
utin are combined in the elegant gown illus- 
trated below,a model from Madame Pelletier 


Vidal of Paris. The basque corsage turns 
back in very large revers of the green satin, 
covered almost to the edge with black satin 


Between the revers is a soft vest of black 
effectively draped on the sides with creamy 
Ince lhe basque is attached to the waist, 
snd is in undulating folds in the back, show 


ing a black satin facing Gigot sleeves 
gracefully drooping to the elbow are with 
out trimming A soft collar and large cra 


vat bow are of the black satin. The skirt is 
draped in front, and opens on the left side to 
disclose an under-skirt of black satin 

The pretty capote is of light green straw 
with bouquets of violets in front and back 
Large wings of white lace erect in the back 
we he ld by gold pins 

Conservative women who like black dress 
es will find this model very effective made of 
black figured silk over plain satin, with pink 
or ciel-blue chiffon introduced as a collar and 
cravat. Crépon gowns of grayish-green tints 
ombined with white moiré and a chiffon or 
lace bow will be made by this model for 
summer wear 

The calling costume shown is of a shot taf 
feta in fuchsia red and blue. Around the 
skirt is a broad band of fuchsia velvet, with 
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an applied vine of écru lace at its edges. The 
bodice is more sharply pointed than waists 
have been for some time, and has an added 
basque frill which widens toward the back. 
Incrustations of lace are about the bust, and 
the material above is in draped folds. Collar 
and deep cuffs are of velvet, the latter like- 
wise incrusted with lace. The flaring hat 
is of “burnt” straw, faced with lace over 
fuchsia velvet within, and there studded 
with pale blue chouz. Outside, a bow of 
fuchsia ribbon holds a pale blue plume. 


WORTH EVENING GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 
4 ber © most successful evening dresses of 
the season have been of immaculate 
whiteness, whether worn on informal occa- 
sions or at more elaborate functions, -cere- 
monious dinners, balls, or the opera. This 
preference extends through the demi-season, 
and naturally the effect of snowy coolness 
will commend such gowns for the coming 
summer. Lustrous satins, transparent chif 
fon, Lyons tulle, crisp taffeta, and the dainty 
mousseline are chosen for these gowns, not 
in the cream tints of last season, but in the 
clear pure white that is far more effective. 
If a color is added it must be in some unique 
way and in very light touches that will not 
destroy the purity of the whole, as in the 
use of silver and gold paillettes,which great- 
ly enhance the beauty of the superb white 
satin of the gown illustrated 
The round décolleté corsage made as near- 
ly seamless as possible, is spangled all ovér 
with silver and gold, and is held at the waist 
by a large white girdle. A small volant 
falling from the neck is also of the spangled 
satin, instead of the lace and chiffon so much 
seen in the winter. Very short sleeves of 
silk tulle are attached by a bow of satin rib 
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CALLING COSTUME. 


bon, enhanced by a bouquet and 
trailing spray of white roses. 
The skirt, of plain white satin, 
has a flounce half its depth cut 
to fall in large waves or folds 
that widen as they descend to 
the foot. This flounce is head- 
ed by a thick ruche of tulle 
spangled with silver and gold, 
from which falls a flounce of the 
same tulle foided in three large 
tucks. On each side of the 
skirt is a pendent branch of 
white roses. The court train of 
satin is trimmed by a flounce 
of spangled tulle covered with 
plain tulle flounces and headed 
by a garland of white roses. 

The ingenious designer sug- BACK OF CALLING 
gests models for two skirts in COSTUME. 
this beautiful gown. Made with 
short round skirt it is suitable 
for a dancing dress for a young girl's first ball, while the 
added train makes it elaborate enough for a young matron 
to wear when being presented at court. 

The coiffure, by Lenthéric, is frisé in front and waved 
naturally, or in imitation of nature, all over the head, It is 
ornamented by a small diadem of jewels holding a crescent 
and an aigrette of feathers. The necklace is a double row 
of pearls. A fan of white ostrich feathers mounted on ivory 
sticks completes the charming toilette. 





THE PIAZZA. 


f te: are numberless simple ways of adding to the 
comforts of the piazza, chief among which are suitable 
screens to modify the light, and the most durable as well as 
artistic of these are the bamboo shades, which sell from $1 
up,and which are easily adjusted,as they work upon pulleys. 
Home-made ones of awning cloth fastened to spring rollers 
such as are used in shop windows, if put up with suitable 
fixtures, will also be found convenient, as they may be raised 
or lowered at will, and are less heavy than those of bamboo. 
For the furnishings one or more Japanese cotton rugs will 
be found useful, and of course a hammock or two, with air 
pillows and a pretty knitted blanket, are indispensable. A 
rattan sofa onde good-sized centre table, if space will per- 
mit, will be a great convenience, and plenty of easy-chairs 
and cushions all serve to tempt to satdeer living. Wooden 
boxes filled with growing plants and vines set upon the rail- 
ings are a pleasing addition, and it is said they help to keep 
away insects; and palms and cut flowers all help to give the 
effect of a summer drawing-room. It is becoming quite the 
custom to have these pleasant out-door rooms glazed in win- 
ter, and to continue the life in the sunshine begun iti warm 
weather. Afternoon tea is served here as in summer. 

Many city residents condemned to a summer in town fit 
up a space on the house-top, where the hot evenings are 
spent in great comfort. The chief expense of such an ar- 
rangement is the awning, which is necessary on account of 
the dampness. It must be securely fastened and made ad- 
justable, so that it can be quickly rolled up in case of storm, 
and the few rugs and folding-chairs necessary can be kept in 
a large box or chest, which has been made water-proof. 














SUMMER SILK GOWN. 


BROWN LINEN COSTUME 


BLACK SILK DRESS. 


COSTUME OF TAN CREPON AND BLACK SATIN. 
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WHITE AND BLACK SILK GOWN 





COSTUME WITH POINTED OVER-SKIRT AND 
BLACK SATIN SKIRT. 





A CRIME. 
BY CLARA MAYNARD PARKER. 
N AMMA’S manner makes me think of a gentle coal fire. 
+ 


You come quite close to it without feeling inconven- 
iently warm; and Alice is just like her. Their statements 
glow, but vever flare. There is vo suggestion of the free- 
dom of the original forest in their remarks, all free move- 
ment has fallen asleep long ago in coal, and what one gets 
now is an occasional scuttle of nicely arranged opinions war- 
ranted’to conform to any orthodox grate. 

From mamma's point of view my mind would resemble a 


wood fire whose parts are composed of very uneven sticks 
whacked off from a wild wilderness as they are needed, full of 
twigs and air-holes which suddenly snap and explode in queer 
sounds, if I get arguing too hotly, as 1 must often, with my 
family ' 

One gmall coal from Alice will set me ablaze. She really 
isn’t worth the conflagration, and never parts with any of 
her own solar energy. Asleep she looks like an angel of 
peace, and yet it is in her to excite in a member of her fam- 
ily a power for crime. 

This ange! of peace is pretty, and yet her features could 
be easily interchangeable, as it were. A mouth ought to be 


more spiritual and responsive in its expression than the nose. 
But if Alice’s nose could smile it would smile just as ber 
mouth does, and it is quite as intellectual. Her complexion 
is pink and white, and she has dimples. 

I think perfectly pretty girls are tiresome. 


I do not know whether Iam pretty or not. Sometimes I 
think lam. The family pennant in this particular always 
waved without question on Alice. It ought to, too, for she 
is a year older than I : 

Once I came near learning the truth about myself. It 
was after my first party. My brother said at breakfast the 
next morning, ‘‘ I could hardly believe you were my sister 
Marion last night, you looked so pretty.’ 

I nursed this remark for a long time, and then it came flat 
against this one from a friend of Jack's, and its little life 
went out, “ That wasn’t a bad name for your sled, Marion, 
‘ Blacl® Hawk.’”” 

I never did like that fellow. He was the same boy who 
years ago in the kindergarten furtively whispered to me 
that I was a “little mullatter.” 

** Your daughter is painfully thin,” a kird gentleman re- 
marked of me to mamma two years ago. Yesterday he took 
it back, and gaid, “ Indeed, Miss Marion, your two years at 
school have done wonders for you.” He gave me the im- 
pression that I must have been very far gone. 

We live just out of Boston—mamma, Alice, and I. Papa 
died before I was born. I think I should have liked papa 
as well as loved him. He must have been a man of inde- 
pendent mind and any amount of self-reliance. Mamma 
seems to have stood a little in awe of him. 

I am glad papa’s library is not all medicine, all theology, 
or all law. He seems to have enjoyed all kinds of ideas, and 


best of all, he had a dear ts’ corner. 
I see mamma bas put Whitman high up on the shelf. 
Dear mamma! I can just see her idly opening the vol- 
ume and coming across something that she does not approve 
of. Her first thought is of me. She clambers up on the 
window-seat in her frail manner, like a Virginia-creeper, 


gets a purchase for her small blue-veined hand on the side 
of the bookcase, and quiveringly quarantines the noxious 
book high up on the shelf, endangering her life by one final 
shove which sends the volume quite out of sight. Her 
daughter is saved! With a gentle reassuring smile, with 
her usual noiselessness, she leaves the room. 

Why, mamma's very noiselessness, her movement so even, 
so controlled, the very swish of her delicate skirts, make the 
wave of the sea surge for me as never before in Walt Whit- 
man's great poem. I seem to hear “some vast heart, like a 
planet's, chained and chafing in those breakers.” The dull 
existence we lead makes me long for the sound of the hum 
of great cities, the uproar of traffic, the struggles of East 
Ends, This sense of life and endless movement seems to 
pour through Whitman's poems as through a natural chan- 
nel, almost defving the companionship of adjectives. How 
differently Kents’s adjectives behave! They are quiet little 
pools that Keep still in order to reflect to their depths the 
full beauty’of the thought. 

We lead an inconceivably dull life. Nothing ever hap- 
pens. A few visitors, an eccasional lunch or dinner, some 
rirls and boys who play tennis, make up the round of our 

rgma. I do not care for any of the boys, or ‘‘ men,” as 
they call themselves. 

1) e best of the girls is Kitty Sharp, although she does 
not bear out her name for me. She has a kind of round- 
square mind. There is no flow to it. A curve only means 
that she is turning a corner with a show of independence. 
You may be sure it is only to join the stay-at-home straight 
line. She likes poetry and ideas somewhat for themselves, 
but soon she will begin to quote some big person’s approval 
of them. She must be quite sure a ae op its trade- 
mark before she becomes enthusiastic. But she loves chil- 
dren, dogs, and a fine day without asking for their creden- 
tials. 

I do not care for the men that come to the lrouse. They 
are so obviously on their way to a preordained perfection. 
Mamma makes sure that they are checked through to the 
skies before she invites them to come to see us. She likes 
the perpendicular and straight way, and does not seem to be 
aware that such paths have been known to end in runnin 
up an earth-rooted tree into some little hole of private self- 
ishness 


If papa had lived, he would have found some place for 
me, some reason that I could understand why I was ‘‘ queer,” 
and perbaps saved us all from the final, overwhelming shad- 
ow which began to unfold its wings in these little troubles. 

A year ago Alice and I had gone over to Kitty Sharp's 
tennis- court. A hedge divides the ground between our 
house and hers. We girls usually pushed through this to 
save the longer walk. e had stopped under the shade of 
some lilac bushes on the way. Kitty suddenly said: ‘‘ Oh, 
Marion, don’t you remember I told you that papa was ex- 
pecting his friend Richard Wright? Well, he is coming to- 

ay.” 


y. 

* Who is Richard Wright ?” I asked. 

“You know perfectly well, Marion. At least, you pre- 
tended you were interested in his plans a month ago.” 

“He is a missionary or something, isn’t he? “You said 
something about his being dark with an icy manner, and 
that he had been to Greenland, or had red hair, and was just 
back from India’s coral strand. Oh, why not begin tennis?” 

So we jum up and ran to the court. Alice walked. I 
knew perfectly well that Mr. Wright was coming that day. 

“There are three of them. Who is the otber man—the 
young one?” Alice asked. 
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“Oh, he must be Mr. Wright's young cousin who is trav- 
elling with him,” Kitty guessed. 

Alice remarked that he was carefully dressed. 

‘How are you, Miss Marion, Miss Alice? Well, Kath- 
erine,” Mr. Sharp was saying. ‘Mr. Wright, allow me to 

resent you to my young friend Miss Marion Carter, also to 
ver sister Miss Alice, my daughter Katherine.” Then Mr. 
oor: Wright took our hands respectively and respectful 
r. t took our tive: respectfully, 
as thou ioe were all gate. and had each Tinished 
oo little essay on Time, Eternity, or Duty. 

After that the ‘‘ missionary ” saw so little or so much to 
reclaim in our special instances that he took time only to 
acknowledge our compound existence in a general manner, 
which included the sky, the earth, Rab the dog, and two or 
three other stray domestic animals. 

The carefully dressed young man noted Alice. I saw that. 

In a few moments the men left us, entering the house by 
the nearest piazza. Mr. Wright went in last, and he turned 
his head back, and glanced al! around, while Kitty’s mastiff 
waited at his heels, permitting himself to be patted by the 
stranger. 

** Well, Rab likes him; that’s a feather in his cap,” Kitty 
said. I saw she bad fallen a little away from her idol. 

At dinner that night Alice began expatiating on Mr. Dor- 
mer’s charms. 

Something about the young man had taken hold of her 
fancy. Alice’s mind never soars off and away with its mis- 
tress. Her mental processes end in string-tied fancies bound 
to some sinall practical fact. She speculates just so far, and 
then, feeling the string tighten, she dutifully returns to the 

int of departure. In this case I felt sure it was the Goth- 
ic nature of Mr. Dormer’s finger-nails and his pointed patent- 
leather shoes that bad captured her sudden approval. 

I found mamma knew Mr. Wright, and was surprised to 
hear that he was visiting our next neighbor. For some rea- 
son she was inspired by the qualities of this man to say only 
the most flattering things of him. He had been one of 
papa’s most intimate friends. ‘‘ Indeed,” mamma said, *‘ he 
—— more of Mr. Wright than of any other friend he 


The day but one after this it rained, and we couldn't leave 
the house, or didn’t leave it, at least I did not. I was loun- 
ging on the window-seat reading. It was two o'clock in the 
afternooon. I had forgotten—almost—about Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Dormer, when the bell rang, and Mr. Sharp and the 
two men were shown into the library. 

Eighteen inches is too high for a window-seat, for by the 
time the cushion is on one needs steps to, reach the floor. 

I was not only on a window-seat twenty inches high be- 
fore the cushions were on, but I was back in the cushions, 
behind pillows and books and magazines, and nothing short 
of excavation could restore me to my parent. Had I been 
alone I could have cleared the space with a bound; as it was, 
I was worse than lost. 

Mamma, I knew, had a horror of a stray book; a magazine 
must be hunted back out of sight or into the perpendicular 
as soon as your glance is withdrawn. One of her sorest 
trials was this pillow-and-book congestion of mine in the 
window. She never seemed quite happy until I was safely 
off of the seat, and the books back in their martial order on 
their shelves. 

Indeed, I was sorry for mamma. Mr. Sharp crossed over 
to me at once and said, in his nice natural way, ‘‘ Well, Miss 
Mab, you look as though you had been washed ashore in the 
late freshet.” Then, as he saw me make an ineffectual effort 
to free myself from the débris, ‘‘ Don’t get up unless you let 
me help you out; I’ve often wanted to lift a fish out of its 
element with my own fingers, or stay in the water witi it, 
and such water! ‘ Hegel's Aisthetics/’ you are more nearly 
drowning than I supposed! They are too deep for me; licre, 
we ht, come and save this young woman from an impend- 
ng fate.” 

S That I will, with pleasure,” and Mr. Wright came over 
to me, and after shaking hands with me with the easiest 
manner in the world, he sat down near me, as though it were 
his rainy-day errand just to come there and talk to me. 

I was so taken aback that I didn’t say anything. I was 
thinking now only of mamma’s embarrassment when she 
should see me. 

She did not come in for some time, and soon I forgot that 
anything was wrong and awful, for Mr. Wright seemed to 
consider everything right. Instead of holding himself aloof 
from what might only incidental, he gave everything a 
little importance by noting it. I didn’t resent this manner 
in the case of the books or the two sleeping cats, but I didn’t 
like him to take me too much for granted, and to think that 
I belonged by nature in the midst of this unresolved matter. 
I began to detect finally a conscious method in his treatment, 
and so I was right in my first conclusion. I hoped mamma 
would come while he sat there, but, as luck would have it, 
he had risen, and was standing a little to one side, taking 
down papa’s books from a shelf, and apparently stood lost 
in the memories they recalled, or. as mamma would be sure 
to gi it, paralyzed from seeing me in this ignominious 
position. 

Mamma was pale at dinner and nervous. 

‘*Why did you not tidy ad hair, Marion, and join us on 
the piazza, and show Mr. Wright that you understand at 
least some of thé politeness and propriety due to a guest 
and friend of your father’s?” 

“A friend of my father’s! Do you consider a man who 
is capable of sending terror to the heart of his friend’s fam- 
ily a friend of that man? Why, his very presence scattered 
pay every direction; we haven't felt so far apart since father 


“Oh, Marion! how can you talk like that?” 
cine don’t know, Alice, I am sure; it must be a gift that I 

ve.” 

* You pas dear mamma, all the same.” And we finished 
the meal in that silence that may be golden, but I prefer the 
= tinkling of speech traditionally associated with brass 
cymbals, 

I was seeing Mr. Wright th a very bad mist, or 
rather a driving simoon, which got into my eyes when I saw 
him, that roug my words when I to him, that 
drifted ugly sand-heaps of misinterpretation and contradic- 
tion between us whenever ehance threw us together. 

I began to think of his successive interpretations of me as 
a series of punctuation marks. I could, without looking at 
him, feel him resolve into a tall interrogation point as I 
would send his uet ball over into the enemy’s camp in- 
stead of giving him a chance in his own. I could stiffen 
him into an exclamation mark by declaring a pronounced 
distaste for music of any description. If my compound 
was more] than usually contradictory and contrasting, he 
rested in a colonic state, so to or filled the réle of pa- 


tient comma. But as the rule of elegance says ‘‘ Avoid unne- 
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cusery earn, *h neni ones myself to shocks and sur- 


P 

But there came a day when I made a period of him. I 
must have made a complete sentence of myself unawares. 

I knew his progress to-day was conclusive as far as it went, 
and a period was in order. 

“In any event I shall not like you, and shall not let you 
like me,” I answered to this dumb period. 

**I fancy it will not be a question of conscious permission, 
now that the truth is out.” 

“ What truth?” 

“That you begin to show up the woman that you were 
oor Dick, taken place here f 

* Dick, take my ‘or the next game.” And 
Richard, the truly lion-hearted, left me to digest the possi- 
bilities asleep in his last remark. 

I am ashamed to say that I believe I could have listened 
to and watched him forever as he talked that night. We 
never know to what extent we have been mentally and 
spiritually starving until some one offers us just the food we 
need and are created to receive. All the little ings into 
the world of ideal and actual beauty into which I had peered 
a little way by myself—on my window-seat excursions— 

to and expand into broad actual countries 
familiar to his experience. , ; 

All his facts were luminous with ideal suggestions, and 
none stood alone; even if it wore a special dress, artistic or 
scientific, for the imagination, it was carried beyond this 
aspect to take its place in relation to the whole. I thought 
I could see now why he values all the insignificant direc- 
tions in life; nothing could be unimportant to a sacred, 
painstaking mind like his. How did he to sublimate 
the detail? All the little facts buzzed with wings. I never 
breathed so close to the Gate Beautiful before, and when he 
said good-by there was an impression that the gate had been 
pd wide open, bathed in sunlight. By-and-by it was lost in 

ow. 

After Mr. Wright's departure from town we were sup- 

to lapse into our precarious res bility once more. 
amma’s handkerchiefs were no less sheer, the china no less 
friable, the dust no less deplored, the tones of the voices no 
less controlled than was usual with us at all times, but there 
was a delightful sense of pretty recklessness, now that our 
nerves could not be surp’ , that had something almost 
epical in its possibility, especially as Alice evidenced it in an 
ocgasional mild, jerky little skip. 

The symptoms of congestion in the window recess set in 
more dangerously than ever. Dammed up for go long. the 
books pillows, excursionist and cats, bore the appear- 
ance of having been swept together by some Aad 4 —_ 
with which it might be thought best not to trifle. At all 
events, the island was tacitly quarantined, and there were 
few ey we my from visitors. 

One day in October I was swinging in the hammock, 
not in our best hammock, nor in the show part of our 
grounds, but quite far back of the side of the house where 
the rendezvous was in the shadow of some honest bourgeois 
apple-trees whose rough trunks and irregular limbs might 
belie their patent possibilities of smooth apple sauce; but 
ove cannot forget all an apple-tree can do; it shows up so 
well on holidays, and is a free gymnasium to the first boy 
that happens along. Mamma has no sympathy for this 
instinctive comradeship the apple-tree has to offer, and this 
haunt is not popular with her. Besides, it is too near the 
clothes-line. 

This day must have been a remnant of the first creative 
sample of an October day. All the original quality was in 
it, for it was ‘‘ good.” I was wondering whether we liked 
people best as persons or as good conditions for our minds 
and sense, whether we very far out of ourselves to like 
people. I think of Mr. Wright oftener as a power that puts 
my thought into relation with the beautiful things of life, 
the really true things, than I think of him asa person. As 
a person I do not seem to like him. ; 

How strange, to be so withdrawn from sense that the un- 
expetted fall of a leaf on one’s lap can startle one so! and, 
again, that the spirit of one can be so caught in sense that 
the rust of detail of the unimaginative mind of a friend can 
not ooly deaden it, but corrupt it. 

My Gétterdimmerung was about to descend, to the extent 
that 1 was a goddess and had a twilight, and an audience in 
Mr. Wright. 

The drama unexpectedly opened with a tableau. Dra- 
matis Persone: Frowzy Girl in a Hammock; Richard Wright, 
Missionary Extraordinary of Etiquette; Mrs. Henry Carter, 
Pale Mother of Frowzy Girl. Scene 1.—Frowzy Girl spraw]- 
ing on the nd; Missionary offering assigtance. Pale 
Mother withdrawing from the window in the distance. 

The sight of mamma was enough, as usual, to supply the 
oil of lind resistance which dominated my conduct with 
Mr. Wright. I scrambled to my feet unaided and sat my- 
self on a kitchen chair which leaned opeey on three legs 
co the tree. It had no back. I didn’t need a back. 

ith my eyes fastened on a distant horizon I ventured to 
remark simply, ‘I am furious.” 

Why dida't you i 

“Why didn’t you straight to the front door and rin 
the bell?’ oe 5 : 

“T did, and it was not answered.” 

“Then why didn’t you go away?—and stay—away?” 

** We will see, ps day after to-morrow. Can you tell 
me where I can find your mother? Is she quite well?” 

“I doubt it.” 

The air was full of electricity that evening and darkness 
brooded over the face of the waters, but when morning came 
the social atmosphere of the house became more or less 
normal, as norma! as it could be with an electric dynamo the 
other side of the hedge. 

A game of tennis that afternoon ended in impromptu 

mes of one kind and another. Nothing seemed very, very 

unny to me, I must confess; my hilarity meant nervousness 
and bravura. I was capable of finishing the family reputa- 
tion for sanity with a stroke. 

It fell in time. All I needed was time anid a right royal 


onpeene, 
ne game ended in forfeits. Mr. Wright bad been a 
clever dictator when turn came to set tasks for the luck- 
less owners of the erchiefs, knives, rings, etc. 

I took his plate. 

** Heavy, heavy, what hangs over?” 

‘* Fine or superfine?” 

‘Fine; what must the owner do to redeem it?” 

“There comes the postman! If he gets a letter he must 
read it aloud.” 

«Oh, that isn’t fair!” from a chorus of voices. 

“Marion, that is not delicate,” from a low “ superfine ” at 


my ear, 
“Oh yes, that is fuir; everything is fair in love and war; 
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and this is war—war to the knife,” Mr. Wright ended, in 
a low distinct tone, as he picked his hand ief from my 
lap. How inimitably noa-eommittal his ral manner 
was! How gayly he turned to the one who handed him the 
square envelope! how natural his easy ‘‘ Thank you”! Open- 
ing the missive deliberately with his knife—he gave the im- 
pression of being alone in a room—he read aloud: 


“Dear Mr. Wricut,—I hope you will understand in de- 
ont your offer that I fully appreciate the great compli- 
ment implied in it. I hope when I see you, which I pray 
may be soon, to convince you that ~~ ecision to remain 
here where I have made a life for myself is best, perhaps for 
both of us. Sincerely as ever, Mary CRAWFORD.” 


Mr. Wright thoughtfully folded the note and returned it 
to its envelope. Then he looked up quickly and said: ‘‘ Who 
is the first bidder for the article mn see, young ladies, I am 
thrown on the market. Who will bid for it?” 

**T will,” and I held up my hand. 

‘*That is a bargain,” he replied, laughing, treating it as 
the nothing which it really meant to every one except 
mamma, who unobtrusively disappeared a few moments 
later, leaving her sunset behind her in Alice's face. 

I felt as though I had fallen from some great height; 
from just where, impelled by what, are questions to be an- 
swered by that master psychologist for whom the world is 
ready, but who still tarries. 

I had to mail some letters, so I said good-by to Katie, and 
got away without much notice ‘from the others; besides, it 
was getting late, and the shadows as long drawn out as | 
felt. When I was coming from the village I sat down on a 
low stone fence along the road, in the shadows of some trees; 
in any event, I coulda’t be recognized by the chance passer-by. 


Mr. Wright said, ‘‘I am come to deliver the goods into 
your 3 > 

“Ob, Mr. Wright, don’t, I am very unhappy;” 
there and cried. 

After a while Mr. Wright said, ‘‘Were you not surprised 
at the name at the close of my letter?” 

It was like a magic key to the direful situation in which 
my conflicting moods had plunged me. 

He explained, without seeming to note m 
thought or manner: “I have been meeting and learning to 
know you as Mary Crawford's friend. I not as much 
ground to make or to conquer in my friendship with you as 
you have been supposing. I have a fancy that each soul is 
not so exclusively individual as it may sup itself to be. 
Individual in the sense that it does not stand alone. I think 
souls, like flowers, maintain orders of their own. I believe I 
know when I am drawn into the neighborhood which is some- 
how peculiarly my 6wn—or to be that. Knowing and lov- 
ing Mary Crawford, knowing her love for you, knowing your 
father and loving him as I did and do, i have never been 
far away from you. It is only a question of manors the 
clay from off the eyelids. The mere mention of Mary’s 
name”—smiling—*‘ made you instinctively put in a bid for 
this special package. You need not blush; just go on and 
look happy, as though the light on your face came from the 
capeneeel low of the sky. I shall appropriate only a 
small part of the credit of the sudden peace I cave brought 
toyou. It belongs toa larger truth than I could ever carry 
personally to you.” 

“That is just the way a caused me to think. She 
never let me rest with herself, but, oh! gave me such a 
sense of depth and height in living. Feeling as I do I could 
live forever—become anything!” 

** Not without your dinner, Tittle friend. I will see you to 
your gate, and as long as I must be off day after to-morrow— 
really, you know, I ought to have gone before, you said so 
yourse!f—I will call and say good-by to-morrow.” 

He heid my hands firmly in his until we reached the gate, 
and then he gathered thein both in his and kissed them as I 
have kissed roses, holding my breath, without bruising a 
leaf. 


and I sat 


change of 


A LOUIS XV. ROOM. 
BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND. 


A® one does not wish to incur the trouble and expense of 
refurnishing often, it is wise to choose some mode the 
beauty of which has stood the test of time. 

“* Period ” rooms, therefore, are not only the most tasteful, 
but, if correctly done in a style that has become classic, they 
are not apt to be left behind in the race for fashion; nor does 
one easily tire of a really good thing. The successful dec- 
orators and upholsterers, however, seem unable to do any- 
thing without the purse of Fortunatus being placed at their 
disposal; so an intrepid young woman, whose understand- 
ing of the word ‘‘difficulty ” is ‘‘ something to be overcome,” 
decided to ‘‘ do a Louis XV. room” herself. 

Studying the best models from illustrated books in the 
public libraries, she learned that the walls of her drawing- 
room should be divided into panels, outlined with papier- 
maché scrolls and garlands of tiny flowers, which can be 
procured senky-antite in every conceivable design. 

The form chosen for the panels was a simplified copy of 
those in a room of the ‘‘ Petit Trianon” at Versailles. In- 
side the panels was stretched a pale rose-colored brocade, 
over whose surface garlands of flowers and ribbons ran riot 
in a deeper shade of the same color. Between the pancvls 
an ordinary painter colored the walls an ivory tint, and a 
high panelled wainscot of simple pine was covered with 
three coats of enamel! paint of the same shade. 

Where the walls joined the ceiling there was a cove, or 
concave moulding—since in the Louis XV. period no angles 
were admissible—and in the hands of an expert workman 
guided by the lady's direction it was the simplest thing 
possible to execute. A few papier-maché designs in low 
relief ornamented the corners. 

The decoration of the ceiling consisted of two or three 
light fleecy clouds on a pale blue background, which was 
slightly deepened in shade when seen through the rifts in 
the clouds. It was the work of an Italian unknown to 
fame, and still so unspoiled as to thank his employer for 
her criticisms, and profit by them. The floor was covered 
with wood-carpeting; the rugs were to await the replenish- 
ment of the exchequer. The hangings at the windows were 
of figured silk, different from that on the walls, though re- 
peating the color. The curtains, of ordinary shape, were 
canopied by what are called ‘‘ bonnes griices” —little fes- 
toons of plain rose-colored satin, bordered with bands of 
flowered brocade. 

Over each door was set an oblong panel two feet high 
and of the width of the door. In the centre of each was 
a lozenge-shaped painting of a Cupid (the lady's own work) 
framed in papier-maché scroll-work heavily gilded, the rest 
of the panel being decorated with a gilt net- work on a 
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background of ivory white. Below these were suspended 
the portiéres, which were not allowed to hang in straight 
folds, but were looped back, according to the fashion of the 
time of ‘‘ Louis the Well-beloved.” Our amateur decora- 
tor discovered that the furniture of the period she desired 
was so pen | that three pieces would easily exhaust the 
sum laid aside for the entire room. She accordingly pur- 
chased one ‘good chair, whose curved outlines and graceful 
proportions satisfied all the requirements of a critical taste. 
This she had copied by an expert cabinet-maker in the 
country, whose work was conscientious, and who felt amply 
repaid by a fourth of the price charged in New York. The 
design was expanded into a sofa, and contracted for the 
smaller chairs, The wood - work was enamelled in ivory 
white, touched up in gilt, in default of the wherewithal to 
buy that finished in all gilt, which is the more correct style 
of the period, but which is not durable—or endurable—in 
any but the best quality. This should be of gold-leaf laid 
in ley. on a sort of red lacquer. 

ll the hangings of the room were rose-color; but in the 
pink silk covering of the furniture light blue was promi- 
nently introduced, recalling the taste of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who ruled France ‘‘ from politics to petticoats.” 

There were two dainty small chairs covered with a bro- 
cade of pale blue and white of some floral design, The 
white flowers were outlined in chain stitch on a sewing- 
machine, and further adorned by many little dots of white 
silk, called, technically, ‘‘ French knots.” It looked like an 
appliqué of white silk on a blue background enriched with 
embroidery. 

The furniture was arranged with due regard to the fact 
that no room can look really attractive that does not suggest 
comfort. 

One sofa was placed at right angles to the fireplace, and 
supplied with many downy pillows. Just behind it, near 
the wall, stood a little table entirely covered with a flowered 
silk material, upon which stood a rosy shaded lamp. An 
interesting book seemed to be all that was needed to com- 
plete the picture of luxurious comfort suggested. 

A piano, enamelled white at an expense of fifty dollars, 
stood across one corner of the room, its back turned out- 
ward, and prettily draped. A small sofa backed up against 
it. Upon the mantel, also enamelled in white, and deco- 
rated with simple papier-maché ornaments, the traditional 
clock and side pieces were discarded, and it was transform- 
ed into a long jardiniére, in which pink primroses peeped 
among delicate ferns. Repeated in the mirror at the back, 
the effect was charming and unusual. The cost of the room 
when finished was less than half the sum named in the 
estimate of the fashionable upholsterer, and to the enter- 
prising young woman the deep delight of conscious suc- 
cess would have been cheaply bought at twice the amount 
of the money saved. 


IS LOVE ONE-SIDED? 


Is love, as —— understood, self-dependent? Or does 
it require, for continuance, some degree at least of mutu- 
ality? If sentamentalists and romancers are to be trusted, 
the former question should be answered affirmatively. They 
have so long and so persistently maintained the self-de- 
pendence of love that Sat intimation is regarded as 
gross heresy. Love can be genuine, unblemished only, the 
affirm, when it springs from and sustains itself, when it is 
spontaneous, motiveless, permanent. 

Producers of fiction, assuming to depict life, have gen- 
erally taken this ground, and held it firmly. Their heroes 
and heroines, having once experienced the passion, become 
incurable, and remain unswervingly loyal to its object until 
death. In order to keep up the interest of the story the 
ae toward the close, is generally returned. But if it 

ad not been, the love would have gone on undiminished and 
undiminishable, and its total unchangeableness is accounted 
the crown of emotional virtues. 

Certainly this is romance, sovereign and superlative. But 
is it real, or does it approach reality? 

The best way to settle the problem is to observe human 
nature for ourselves, instead of trying to get an idea of it 
from books. How do the mass of men and women, wheth- 
er in youth or maturity, bear themselves when they are sup- 
posed to be smitten? Do the men become enamored of the 
women, or the women of the men, and so continue, month 
after month, year after year, without reciprocity or any sign 
of it? Usually love generates love, or what passes for such. 
Hymen lights his torch at their enkindled hearts, and pre- 
sides at the subsequent ceremony. 

But presuming that he falls in love, as the phrase is, with 
her, or she with him, without arousing any response? What 
then? Does either of them nurse in secret the hopeless at- 
tachment, and steel his or her breast against any other? Does 
either withdraw from society, and resort to sorrowful soli- 
tude as a blighted being, because, forsooth, one mortal out of 
the millions has not given what has been sought? There are 
such morbid unbalanced creatures, many of them, in chap- 
ters of literature, but not in chapters of actual life. Here, 
when a man is disappointed in his affections, he naturally 
feels the smart, perhaps the deep pain, of his refusal, and 
may be desolate for a while. He rallies, however. His ego- 
tism, stronger than his vanity, comes to his ai, and rescues 
him from repining. His affection is apt to change to indif- 
ference or resentment; and in a few months he is as good as 
new, and ready for a fresh attachment. 

What a woman may suffer in like circumstances it is hard 
to conjecture, for she, in most cases, keeps her own counsel. 
It is popularly believed that she never knows her own feel- 
ing until she has received a regular proposal; and not then 
even, before she has taken ample time to examine it. » If 
this be true, she is secure against the annoyances, griefs, or 
agonies—choose the word you like—to which the other sex 
is exposed from unrequited ion. But, inasmuch as she 
is commonly accounted much more susceptible, more senti- 
mental, than her brother, it is fair to infer that she has her 
disappointments as well as he. 

ide, we are continually hearing of young women, whose 
engagements have been broken, entering into new ones. 
Hence we are induced to believe that the fact of having 
loved once does not debar them from loving again, with an 
equal degree of fervor in both cases. Tadved. it is often 
whispered, though we decline to credit it, that certain erratic 
damsels get a high reputation for personal charm by the 
number of betrothals they have assented to before settlin 
down to matrimony. There are, in truth, both men a 
women who acquire by varied experience a — facility 
in erotic affairs. Their capacity to fall in love is only 
measurable by their capacity to climb out of it. And they 
are reported to make atonement at last by exemplary con- 
jugal devotion. 


On the whole, there can be no rational doubt that to love, 
with or without return, by no means destroys the power of 
loving anew, when conditions favor. And if we can love 
more than once when we are beloved, it seems absurd to sup- 
pose that we must continue to love the creature who has 
rejected our love peremptorily aud unconditionally. There 
may be natures eccentric and abnormal that so idealize their 
passion and its object as to regard either succession or suc- 
cessor as im ible. Thus believing, they may avoid oppor- 
tunity, hold themselves aloof from temptation, and so escape 
a repetition of ensnarement. If they continue to mingle with 
the world, however, and to be governed by common-sense, 
they are sure to discover that they are still susceptible, and 
that they can arouse in others the tumults of their own soul. 

It is incontestably true that any healthful, earnest, deserv- 
ing love must meet with reciprocity. If it does not, after 
rational prosecution it languishes, decays, and becomes ex- 
tinct, perforce. Reciprocity is to love wha. oxygen is to 
flame, atmosphere to existence. One-sided love is unnatural, 
unhuman, unentertainable. Pride, egotism, self-esteem, 
vanity itself, forbid it. No man is sufficiently slavish, no 
woman sufficiently silly, to want or to care for a love that 
has been stubbornly withheld. 

A certain amount of deliberate discouragement will wither 
the intensest passion that has ever raged. Sound persons, 
masculine or feminine, do not humiliate themselves, and be- 
seech what is theirs 5! right if at all, and what in the nature 
of thipgs cannot be long denied. They may make a mis- 
take; they always do if they ask that which is not freely 
rendered, but they speedily correct it and fall back to the 
intrenchment of their self-esteem. 

Their sentimentalism, blind passion, complete infatuation, 
may commit any folly. But honest human love cannot 


endure without the active agency of two. 
unius HEenrI Browne. 





A NEW woman's club, called ‘‘The Daughters of Ver- 

mont,” has just been formed in Boston, and already has a 
membership of over one hundred. It is less than two 
months since a call was issued through the Boston pa- 
pers asking all women resident in the city or suburbs who 
are natives of the Green Mountain State to meet at Parker's 
with the view of formivg an association. The call was large- 
ly responded to, and a committee chosen to draft a constitu- 
tion, form a plan of permanent organization, and to ap- 
point a nominating committee to present a board of officers 
for election. The second meeting was held at the Vendome, 
which has been chosen as the permanent headquarters of the 
club, the constitution presented by the committee adopted 
without change, and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens; Vice-President, Mrs. Al- 
bert E. Pillsbury ; Secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Blair; Trea- 
surer, Miss Helen M. Winslow ; Executive Committee, Mrs. 
H. O. Cushman, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, and Miss Lucy 
Wheelock. Mrs. Stevens is a daughter of the late Gov- 
ernor Gregory Smith, of Vermont. Mrs. Cushman is the 
daughter of the celebrated Vermont jurist Judge Poland. 
Mrs. Pillsbury is the wife of the Massachusetts Atterney- 
General, but is a loyal Vermonter in spite of her Boston 
marti Miss Wheelock is at the head of the Normal 
Kindergarten Training-School, and Miss Winslow and Mrs, 
White are active working newspaper women. Large inter- 
est already attaches to this club, and it is said that it is but 
the forerunner of other State clubs whose daughters are res- 
ident in Massachusetts. One of the features of the social life 
of the new club will be an annual dinner on the 4th of March, 
the anniversary of the admission of Vermont to the Union 
in 1791, at which the-Sons of Vermont will be guests. The 
first function of the club will be a reception, on the evening 
of the 19th of April, in honor of Governor and Mrs. Fuller. 
Incidentally the club will take up the study of Vermont his- 
tory. 
—The Freshman Class at Radcliffe College has just given 
an exquisite entertainment called ‘‘ Homeric Pictures,” be- 
ing a series of movable tableaux from the Odyssey. There 
were five tableaux, and before each one Professor Palmer 
read his own translation of what was to follow. The idea 
originated with Miss Mabel = Barrows, and was carried 
to its successful issue by her skilful management. Miss Bar- 
rows is also the originator and president of the Phonaskia, 
the Freshman glee club, for whose benefit the tableaux were 
given. Contrary to the usual Radcliffe custom, gentlemen 
were admitted to this entertainment. 

—Mrs. Mary Hemenway left directions in her will that 
her special work in the Boston public schools, the Normal 
Cooking-School, and the Training-School for Gymnastics 
should be continued for several years under the efficient 
direction of Miss Amy Morris Homans, who has carried on 
this work for Mrs. Hemenway since its very,beginuing. In- 
deed, Miss Homans has been the inspiration in many cases, 
and her judgment has been of material assistance to Mrs. 
Hemenway in os what direction her work of indus- 
trial beneficence should take. 

—The National Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold 
its biennial meeting in Philadelphia on the 9th, 10th, and 
11th of May, upon which occasion the doors of the Century 
Club will be thrown open for the reception of the delegates 
from the different clubs composing the federation: The 
object of this national association of women’s clubs is to 
bring the women of the country in touch with one another, 
and to promote the literary, ethical, social, and intellectual 
interests of the members. 

—The Queen of Portugal, the youngest queen-consort in 
Europe, is a brave and graceful horsewoman. She was the 
favorite daughter of the Comte de Paris. 

—One of me Patti's trials is the mania people seem to 
cherish for having her adopt their children. She declares 
she receives hundreds of offers of babies for adoption in the 
course of the year. 

—In the museum of ivory collected by the Princess Maud 
of Wales are to be found tusks of wild-boars shot by the 
Czar of Russia, and sent to enrich her collection, the tusks 
of elephants shot by her father and uncles, and the teeth of 
alligators, sharks, walruses, seals, and lions. 

—The sparrows of New York have no better friend than 
Dr. Houghton, the rector of the “ Little Church around the 
Corner,” who maintains for their use thirty or forty small 
bird-houses, in defiance of the law that makes it a misde- 
meanor to give food or shelter to these bohemians of the 
feathered race. 
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NEW PARASOLS. 

PARASOLS vary widcly between the 

elegant and elaborate articles of fluffy 

chiffon and mousseline de soie for carriage 
use. and the substantial en tout casa, ready 
for sun and storm alike, of dark silk, with 
a serviceable stick of natural wood. More 
light colors are used in dressy parasols, and 
very many white ones, usually of a trans- 
parent fabric, provided with a lining of 
some delicate tint of pink or soft yellow, 
wtfully calculated to throw a becoming 
shadow on the face 

A handsome parasol, of which an illus 
tration is given, is of green and pink shot 
moiré, with a deep flounce of pink chif 
fon that has a chou and double heading on 
each of the points The handle has a Dres 
den china knob, and is trimmed with a rib 
bon bow 


Another light parasol shown is of figured 
pink silk muslin mounted over pink silk 
Iwo ruffles of the muslin headed by puffs 
surround the edge, and there are chouzr on 


metal-studded handle and on the tip 
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Costume wirn Care anp Lone Scarr 


Thedark blue moiré sun-um 
brella has a gnarled handle 
entwined with a gilt snake 


SPRING HATS 

\ BROWN straw flat is 
£ employed for the hat 
at the left of this group 
The front is waved, and the 
back raised over a brown 
velvet band trimmed with 
puffed gauze A black sat 
in ribbon is frilled about 
the crown and knotted in a 
bow at the back, on either 
side of which is placed a 
bunch of violets At the 
front are loops and ears of 
ribbon, and a pair of ostrich 
tips also are at the front 

A pretty feathered hat is 
of white and yellow mixed 
straw, with a facing of puff 
ed white Liberty silk inside 
the brim A searf of white 
and one of yellow Liber 
ty silk mingled are draped 
about the crown, and three 
white plumes droop on the 
left side 

A quaint hat illustrated is 
of red and blue mottled bas 
ket straw Twisted ribbons 
of blue satin and red faille 
encirele the crown. A large 
bow of the blue ribbon 
spreads at the back, while 
at the front a cluster of 
long-stemmed red poppies is 
pulled through the crown. 
A shirred facing of blue 
chiffon is in the brim 































New PaRAsors. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 
BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VIl.—VENICE. 

N the picture by Bronzino (1501-1570) reproduced in our 

engraving (Fig. 2) the coiffure is simple in arrangement, 
the hair being merely combed out, braided, and gathered in 
a net. The net itself, however, was of extreme richness, 
and in harmony with the magnificent jewelled ornamenta- 
tion of the corsage, a net of golden threads strung with 
pearls. Such a costume as this lady wears, all cloth of gold, 
brocaded silk, damask, embroidery, and precious stones, is a 
monument of a vanished civilization which our modest mod- 
ern luxury must ever despair of repeating; it is the gown of a 
lady who lived in a favored land where everything is smil- 
ing, and where Nature herself preaches grandeur and mag- 
nificence; it is the sumptuous garb of a princess whose life 
was passed in one of those antique Italian palaces, which, 
gloomy or ruined as they now are, still speak eloquently of 
the resplendent and superb existence of the Scalas, the Vis- 
contis, the Strozzis, the Gonzagas, the Medicis, the mighty 
lords of Verona, Mantua, and Florence. Feminine costume 
in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries harmonized 
perfectly with the architecture of these palaces, whose col- 
onnades were draped with the precious products of the 
looms of Venice and the East. Ample and noble in form, 
it was rich in material and gorgeous in ornamentation. 
Favored by nature and fortune, Italy was singularly favored 
by the Muses before and during the early Renaissance, and 
her women all possessed instinctive good taste. But, above 
all things, the great artists and the men of letters exercised a 
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sovereign controlling influence over fashion, 
and preserved it from those wild caprices to 
which it is exposed when the ladies liave no 
other guide than the vulgar fashion journal. 
Thus it happens that while the pictures by 
the oldest Flemish and French masters are, 
asa rule, merely curious from the point of 
view of the student of feminine elegancr, 
those of the old Italian masters are full of 
suggestiveness. A coiffure by Botticelli, or 
a gown by Ghirlandajo, is as much a touch- 
stone of eternal elegance as the head-dress of 
a Greek statue or the drapery of a Tanagra 
statuette. 

At the same time the Italian literary men 
devoted much attention to the study of fem- 
inine costume and of the adornment of beau- 
ty, and the poets abound in delicate analyses 
and notations of all that is exquisite in the 
aspect and manners of women. Firenzuola’s 
Dialogue on the Beauty of Women is a master- 
piece of elegant Janguage and ingenious ob- 
servation, ndovico Dolce’s Venetian dia- 
logue Della Institutione delle Donne is \ike- 
wise of extreme interest; and although one 





Back or Gown with 
VELVET BRETELLES. 


cannot recommend the read- 
ing of Alessandro Poccolo- 
mini's book, La bella Creanza 
delle Donne, from the point 
of view of edification, yet 
we should be sorry not to 
possess in a discreet corner 
of our library this vivacious 
little manual of feminine el 
egance in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As for Castiglione’s 
book on the perfect lady and 
the perfect gentleman ac- 
cording to the ideas of the 
refined Court of Urbino, we 
have already intimated the 
high esteem in which we 
hold the author of this ineom- 
parable work. Indeed, how 
could we not esteem this 
noble and cultivated author, 
without whose judgment 
and approbation Raphael 











and Buonarotti never thought their works perfect. How 
can the Count Baldassar’s name ever fade from the mem- 
ory of fair women? No writer has ever spoken more 
nobly of the social r6le of the sex, inasmuch as he has 
made out woman to be the prime origin of all the arts of 
civilization in the following passage, which we beg leave 
to quote from the Third Book of his Courtier. 

‘Are you not sensible,” asks Castiglione, “‘ that what- 
ever exercises are agreeable or taking in the world are 
so only for the sake of women? ho would care to 
dance or to learn all the graceful motions of the body 
but to please them? Who has any other end than this 
in making himself perfect in music? Who would ever 
write verses. especially in a vulgar language, but to ex- 
press the affections raised by women? Consider what 
valuable poems, both in Greek and Latin, would the 
world be deprived of if the poets had no value for that , 
sex? And. to omit all others, what a loss should we 
have had if Francis Petrarch, whose love-songs in our 
language are so divinely fine, had wholly confined him- 
self to Latin, as he certainly would if the love of Laura 
had not been in the way?” 

It is indeed a curious truth that if the love of Laura 
had not been in the way, as Castiglione quaintly says, 
Petrarch would have confined himself wholly to Latin, 
and the modern European languages might have remain- 
ed undeveloped and non-literary. So Dante, in his Vita 
Nouva, commenting upon one of his own love-sonnets, 
says: “ And, indeed, it is not a great number of years 
since poetry began to be made in the vulgar tongue; the 
writing of rhymes in spoken language corresponding to 
the writing in metre of Latin verse, by a certain analogy. 
And I say that it is but a little while, because if we ex- 
amine the language of oco and the language of s¢ (7.¢., the 
languages of Provence and Tuscany) we shall not find in 
those tongues any written thing of an earlier date than 
the last hundred and fifty years. Also the reason why 
certain of a very mean sort obtained at the first some 
fame as poets is, that before them no man had written 
verses in the language of si: and of these the first was 
moved to the writing of such verses by the wish to make 
himself understood of a certain lady unto whom Latin 
poetry was difficult.” 

And the good poets who ventured to write in the vul- 
gar tongue, wishing to please their lady-loves unto whom 
Latin poetry was difficult, began at once to sing the 
charms of fair hair. Thus Fazio degli Uberti (1326-1360), 
in a canzone so excellent that it has been attributed to 
Dante, tracing the portrait of his lady, Angiola of Verona, 
says 

“TI look at the crisp golden-threaded hair 
Whereof, to thrall my heart, Love twiste a net, 
Using at times a string of pearls for bait, 

And sometimes with a single rose therein 


* I look at the amorous beantiful mouth, 
The spacious forehead which her locks enclose, 
The small white teeth, the straight and shapely nose, 
Aud the clear brows of a sweet pencilling. 


“I look at her white easy neck, so well 
From shoulders and from bosom lifted out; 
Aud at her round cleft chin, which beyond doubt 
No fancy in the world could have designed. 





Fie. 2—PORTKAIT OF ELEONORA OF TOLEDO, BY BRONZINO, 


“TI look at the large arma, so lithe and round, 
At the hands which are white and rosy too, 
At the long fingers, clasped and woven through, 
Bright with the ring which one of them doth wear.” * 
So Guido Cavalcanti, who was Dante’s senior by some fif- 
teen years, in a ballad on a shepherd-maid whom he met 
one day within a copse, describes her coming 
“with waving tresses pale and bright, 
With rosy cheer, and loving eyes of flame, 
Guiding the lambs beneath ber wand aright.” 


Cino da Pistoia (1270-1337), in his lament for Selveggia, 


cries: 
* Translation of D. G. Rossetti. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Fie, 1.—FIGURE FROM A PICTURE BY TITIAN IN 
VIENNA GALLERY. 


THE 


* Ay me, alas! the beautiful bright hair 
That shed reflected gold 
O’er the green growths on either side the way.” 
Boccaccio, in his sonnet on his last sight of Fiametta, de- 
scribes how 
* Round ber red garland and her golden hair 
I saw a fire about Fiametta’s head.” 


And in another playful sonnet, which, as the translator, 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, has observed, recalls by the beauty of 

its color the painted pastorals of Giorgione, Boccaccio again 

dwells upon the fascination of golden hair. But this son- 
net is so dainty that we must quote it entirely in 
Rossetti’s rendering: 


“OF THREE GIRLS AND OF THEIR TALK. 
* By a clear well, within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew) 
Their loves. And each had twined a bough to shield 
Her lovely face; and the green leaves did yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the two 
Sweet colors mingled, both blown lightly through 
With a soft wind for ever stirr’d and still'd. 
After a little while one of them enid 
(I heard her): ‘Think! If ere the next hour struck 
Each of our lovers shonld come here to-day, 
Think you that we should fly or feel afraid ?’ 
To whom the others answered: ‘ From sach lack 
A girl would be a fool to run away.’” 


As for Petrarch, he will hear of none but 
golden locks. His Laura has black eyes 
and a beautiful white face, and in the sec- 
ond canzone he declares that ‘‘ never was 
golden hair twisted into a blond braid by a 
lady so beautiful as she who has deprived 
me of all freedom of will.” Elsewhere he 
says, ‘* The blond-hair neighbor of the eyes 
that lead my years to so speedy an end 
eclipses the brilliancy of gold and of topazes 
on snow in the sunshine.” And again he 
speaks of *‘ the golden tresses that ought to 
fill the sun with boundless jealousy”; and 
elsewhere, ‘“‘in the golden hair of Laura, 
Love has hidden the bonds with which he 
grasps me”; and again: “ Her head was 
like fine gold, her face white as snow, her 
eyelashes were black as ebony, and her eyes 
were two stars; therefore Love did not 
stretch his bow in vain.”.... ‘‘The suave 
breeze unfolds and tosses the gold that 
Love has spun and woven with his hand; 
by the beautiful eyes of Laura and by her 
tresses he enthralls my weary heart.”.... 
“‘The forehead and the hair so beautiful 
that, to see them in summer at noonday, 
they surpass the sun in brilliancy.” 

*« The eyes of which I have spoken so warm- 
ly, and the arms, and the hands, and the feet, 
and the face that ravished me and made 
me something distinct from all other men, 
the crimped hair shining like pure gold, 
and the flash of angelic laughter that made 
for me an earthly paradise, are now a little 
dust.” Then, finally, when Laura appears 
to Petrarch for the last time in a dream, 
the poet exclaims, with the obstinacy of 
eternal admiration, ‘‘ Are these the blond 
tresses and the golden braids that hold me still in 
bondage, and are these the eyes that were my sun?” 

Such being the unanimity of the poets of the day, 
golden hair became necessarily fashionable. There 
was no alternative, the more so as the testimony of 
the ancients was also found to be in favor of blond 
locks. From Homer to Apuleius the admiration 
of fair hair persists. Aphrodite was a blonde, so 
was the beautiful Byrrhene and the soubrette Fotis, 
whose charms Apuleius has daintily described in 
a passage which everybody knows but which 
doubtless few remember. Blond, too, was Milton’s 
Eve, who 
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“as a veil down to the weuder waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevel’d, but in wanton ringicis waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils.” 


Therefore Firenzuola, iu his description of the beauty 
of the ideal woman of the epoch of the Kenaissance in 
Italy, requires her to have beautiful hair, fine, soft, and 
blond, either the color of gold or of honey, or like the 
bright rays of the resplendent sun. This blond hair 
must be crisp, abundant, and long, as we see it in the 
coiffures of Botticelli’s figures, and especially in the por 
traits by the Venetian painter Palma Vecchio (1480-1548), 
who delights to depict his beautiful daughter Violante 
with her luxuriant hair hanging in long and voluminous 
tresses, adorned with a simple fillet of ribbon, or with a 
string of pearls and a jewel over the forehead (Fig. 3). This 
same figure of Violante appears constantly in the pictures 
of Titian, for whom she frequently posed, and who, like 
Palma, delights in golden hair. itian, however, gener- 
ally paints a composed coiffure, discreetly adorned with 
strings of pearls and a jewel or two (Fig. 1), rather than 
loose flowing tresses. But both Titian aud Palma, and 
all the Venetians of the early Renaissance, paint blond 
hair; Botticelli's women, too, are all blondes; and yet 
blond hair was the exception in Italy. Evidently the Ltal- 
ian ladies of the fifteenth anc sixteenth centuries correct- 
ed nature, as the Cynthias, the Lydias, and the Lalages 
did in the days of Ovid, Martial, and Juvenal. The 
transformation of the natural brunette into the artificial 
blonde was obtained by means of dyes and bleaching Jo- 
tions. If the truth were known, it would perhaps be 
discovered that Petrarch’s Laura dyed her hair just as 
Poppea dyed hers at the request of Nero, and doubtless 
by the same means, for in the Roman writers we read 
about processes of bleaching the hair and drying it in 
the sun exactly similar to those mentioned by the Vene 
tian authors, and illustrated by Vecellio in his book of 
costumes. The shades affected by the Roman ladies were 
also the same as those that were fashionable in Renais 
sance Italy. There was the brilliant blond, or rutilus, the 
golden or tawny blond, and the blond cendré, as the 
French call it, or, as Firenzuola’s terms run, golden blond, 
honey blond, and dionato or tawny. 

Thus we read in that strangely enigmatical treatise 
of love and architecture the Hypnerotomachia, written 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by the Venetian 
monk Francesco Colonna, the description which Polia 
gives of the beginning of Poliphilo’s invincible passion. 
‘**[ was sitting,” she says, ‘‘according to the custom of 
beautiful young girls, at the window, or rather on the 

balcony, of my palace. My blond hair—my blond hair, 
the delight of young girls—was floating loosely over my 
snowy shoulders. Bathed with an ambrosia destined to ren- 
der it as brilliant as threads of gold, it was drying in the 
rays of ardent Phebus. Proud to serve me, a maid was 
combing my hair with infinite care. No, 1 dare to say the 
hair of Andromeda did not seem as beautiful to Perseus, 
nor that of Photis to Lucius. Suddenly Poliplilo, having 
caught sight of me, could not remove from me his burning 
and devouring looks, and from that moment a ray of the 
sun of love was kindled within his bosom.” 

Such is the first testimony that we have in Italian litera- 
ture of the existence of that “arte biondeggiante” which 
became a craze and a scandal in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and which has survived even to the present day. 
Thanks to this art, of which far be it from us to speak evil, 
the genius of woman is enabled to create that rare and de 
licious combination of fair hair and dark eyes of which un 
assisted nature is so niggardly. Thanks to the ‘arte bion- 
deggiante,” the modern world is full of beauties like the 
chorus of virgins that Joachim du Bellay celebrates in his 
epithalamium of Marguerite of France, Duchess of Savoy: 

* Leurs treases blondoyantcs 
Voletoient oudoyantes 
Sur leur col blauchissant; 
Leurs yeux comme planétes, 
Sur leur faces brunettes 
Alioient resplandissant.” 





Fie, 83.—PORTRAIT OF VIOLANTE, BY 


PALMA VECCHIO. 
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ONE OF THE REASONS. 


|. is nothing which blunts the higher 

life more quickly and thoroughly than 
the desire constantly to cast evil reflections 
on the conduct and motives of other people. 
It is worse than idle for people to talk loud- 
ly of their “spiritual growth ” while they pass 
their days criticising the ‘ spiritual growth” 
of their neighbors 

Growth is not to be attained that way, 
any more than tying false blossoms on a tree 
will cause it to bud and bear fruit 

The disposition to find fault with all kinds 
of belief or doctrine which do not accord with 
our own is widespread. It is not confined to 
one creed or party. Each creed that claims 
to have the true light condemns outsiders 
as false. But if thoughts are things, and the 
love that neither thinketh nor speaketh evil 
is the foundation of all true spiritual growth, 
then the building which has not this at its 
foundation can be neither safe nor lasting 

It is a simple test, and one of the reasons 
which must make us instinctively shrink 
from many glittering and specious beliefs is 
just this—they lack the “love that never 
faileth.” 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 824, 


74 N covert cloth is the material of a gown 
illustrated, which is accompanied by a 
cape that is partly of the tan cloth, and part 
ly of brown and yellow striped silk. The 
cape is pointed at the front and back. The 
under division is of striped silk, and the col 
larette surmounting it of the cloth. A scarf 
of the striped silk is arranged in a square 
bow at the throat, and hangs in long fringed 
ends almost to the foot of the skirt. 

Dove-colored cloth and black velvet are 
combined in a youthful gown that has a 
moderately full skirt bordered with four bias 
rolls of the cloth. The coat has a pointed 
skirt that is gathered on under a narrow vel- 
vet belt with a Rhine-stone buckle. Bretelles 
of velvet taper to the waist at front and back, 
framing a soft white silk vest in the front, 
and supplemented by square velvet epau 
lettes 

KEEPING IN STYLE. 
ty N an English work we read that the cele 
ywrated *‘ Gray’s Inn Gardens” in London 

were originally planted by Lord Bacon, and 
became a fashionable resort; there congre- 
gated the fashion, wealth, and aristocracy of 
the times 

An amusing allusion to the popularity of 
the place is given by Pepys; writing early 
in 1662, at the season of flowers and out-of 
door sports and enjoyments, he says, ““ When 
church was done, my wife and I walked to 
Gray's Inne to observe the fashions of the 
ladies, because of my wife’s making some 
clothes.” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-Ave cents a bottle.—[Ade.) 


"Vin Mantant” ie a reliable diffusible tonic and 
stimulant, without unpleasant reaction; a strength- 
ever of the system 

ix Mantant”™ nourishes, strengthens, anetaine, 
and refreshes. It is pronounced by every physician 
who teste it as the most agreeable and efficacious of 


all tonics and stimulania, very palatable, and borne by | 


the most enfeebled stomach where everything. else 
fails 

“Vin Mantant” is well adapted for children and 
persons in delicate health, and for convalescents, as 
it auetaine life for a long period, and nourishes with- 
ont any other food or drink, and, above all, having 
that great advantage and superiority over all so-called 
tonics, that it essentially strengthens, and may be 
taken for any length of time without any fear of in- 
flammation, or injary to the gastric juices, and never 
causing constipation ; on the contrary, it aide diges- 
tion and assimilation, removes fatigue, and improves 
the appetite. 

Mantas: & Co, have issued an interesting album, 
of seventy-five portraite of noted celebrities with 
antographea, selected from many thousands, who, dar- 
ing thirty vears, have testified to the uniform excel- 
lence of “Viw Mantant.” 

To all who wish it, this album fe sent free by 
Mautant & Co., 52 West 15th St., New York.—{Ado.} 


FEEDING THE SICK. 

Ixy many Instances invalids are restricted by phy- 
sicthn to easily digestible food, usually boiled or ster- 
il\ized milk is preseribed. In such cases the value of 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, or un- 
sweetened condensed milk is apparent. Prepared by 
New York Condensed Milk Co.—{Ade.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


(The Wonderful Weber Tone 
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The Wonderful Weber Tone 


Is found ONLY in the 





* WEBER PIANOS. 


from the musician's standpoint, Veg Jy that 
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aio quality of tone that tain 
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the musical Sed an mie and 


of mechanical excellence that admits of 


THE MOST DELICATE AND im 
while insuring the durability of the inst —, noe 


sacs EFFECTS, 


fromm the wry best materials. and 
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I} WAREROOMS; FIFTH AVENUE AND SIXTEENTH ST. NEW YORK, 
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MONROE & CO. 


ARE MY 


BANKERS 


Grand Hotel Volta, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—t! desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER”’ (cream). | cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. 


THE LABLACHE POWDER 


Is a most delicious preparation, harmless and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY 4 CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 








TO PRUDENT WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


Is your husband insured? At a small expense, 





36 PER CENT. LESS 


than old | premiums, yon can secure an income to your 
be 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 
' 











which ts absolutely 
pure and solubie. 
It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with oat Arrowroot or 
is far more eco- 
pomical, costing less _— one cent a cup. 
ir i is adictons, » and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 








"s heirs annaally for 30 years. This policy is 


protected by a surplus of $32,966,750. 2 years’ En- 
dowment policies of this Co. paid last year 6 per cent. 
interest besides insurance. State huebhand’s age. 
Full information given. All_can be done by mail 
L. DREIER, General Agent, Equitabie Life Assurance 
Society, 120 "Broadway, New York. 








Five CREAM BALM cunES 
C ATARRH 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER 


advertised for y years, but have 
you ever tried it? it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


| POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many ae 
It prevents chafing 














oo geen ion to the face during hot 
oul er. Itis sold everywhere. 


envelope either 
FLESH, WHITE cc BRUNETTE 
mailed on recetpt of 6 cents in 
stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mention this paper. 











BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA:: 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 
















LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
fF Candés — Saiggres: ey 





be, ssTaBiisogr 1849 
3p. CANDES, 16, B* 








What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder. 








SO CE ALL DRUBG 

Ocean tickets by all lines. Tourist 
Ganete free. H. GAZE & SONS, 118 Breadwey, N. Y. 
(Established 1844.) Official Ticket Agents for Chief Trunk Lines. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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IP YOU WANT 


THE BEST LINENS 


Towels, Towell:ngs, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, 
Hemstitehed Squares, Ete., Etc., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ia 


and see that the trade-mark, “ Of Bieach”’ 
Is ON THE GOODS. 
Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can 


GEO. RIGGS & C0., 99 Franklin St., H. ¥. 


Some Household Books 


The Expert Waitress. A Manual 
for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCES SPRING- 
STEED. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The House Comfortable. By Acnes 
BaiLey ORMSBEE. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

What to Eat—How to Serve It. 
By CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Housekeeping Made Easy. By 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 

Cradle and Nursery. By CuristTine 
TerRHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Choice Cookery. By CATHERINE 
OwEN. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. . 











Family Living on $500 a Year. 
A Daily Reference-Book for Young 
and Inexperienced Housewives. By 
Juuiet Corson. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Tanners and Social Usages in 
America. A Book of Etiquette. By 
Mrs. Joun SHERwoop, New and 
Enlarged Edition, Revised by the 
Author. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giv- 
ing. By Mary F. Henperson. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Waterproof Cover, 
$1 50. 

Diet for the Sick. By Mary Ff. 
Henperson, Author of “Practical 
Cooking and Dinner-Giving.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
o the price. _ 


iu 16 CENTS 1S NOT MUCH, 
But enough to give your skin « treat. Every woman 
Sey xin Noviusiien na ten sm 


It will give you an So = 
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10, = to 25. 00 per week made 
working for us. 

jes are equally us enccessful as men. Parties pre- 
ferred who can devote their entire time and atten- 

tion to the business, but spare moments may be used 
to good advantage. ‘ splendid opportunity. Ad- 
iy ny rticulars, b. JOHNSON & CO., No, 

oe Richmond, Va. 


our THREAD short or io lenethe of 
sitk or floss. Address W. 0. SCHROEDER. La 


EUROPEAN On TOURS. — 

SPECIAL FEATURES SELECT PARTIES. 
+s INustrated ltinerary. 

H.S. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., ALBANY, N.Y. 
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Tailor-Made Gowns 


READY OR TO ORDER. 


We call particular attention to 
our different lines: 

In Covert Cloths—Brown, Tan, 
and Gray, $22.00 to $55.00; 
ready-made from our own work- 
room, or they will be made to or- 
der at short notice, for the same 
price. 

Whipcord Suits, $28, $35, $40, 
$42, and $55. 

Outing Suits in Covert Cloth— 
all colors—$15.00 to $18.00. 

Outing Suits in Serge—Blue and 
Black — Cutaways, Blazers, and 
Coats, $11, $15, $17, $18, $22, 
$25, $28, and $32, according to 
style and finish. 

In the same department, Coats, 
Jackets, Capes, and all varieties 
of Spring Wraps, at most moder- 
ate prices. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 





AMOLIN 


Pravs 





Amiolin, with which these shields are medicated, is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 


is Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless 


The only efficient deodorant yet discovered possessing 
these invaluable features. 


Amolin Shields are made of pure rubber lined 
with a highly absorbent fabric which absorbs all perspi- 
ration, préventing staining of the dress; and the lining 
being medicated with Amolin, all odor of perspiration is 


destroyed. 

SIZES 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, 
Small. Mediam. Ex. Mediam. Large. Ex. Large. 


At all retailers, or will send you a sample pair of Nos. 2, 
3, or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 35c.; Nos. 5 or 6, soc. 


J.H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 


The Land m the Book 


WILLIAM M. tinea. D.D. 


as byes Volumes. Copiously I]lustrat- 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, per 
wer $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 





Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00. (The volumes sold sepa- 
rately.) 


Also, Handsome Popular Edition in 
Three Vols., Cloth, $9 00 per set ; Half 
Leather, $12 00. (Sold only in Sets.) 


One of the noblest works illustrative of sacred 
things which any man has been permitted to 
produce. . . . Rich in Scriptural and cognate 
| a it throws light upon the manners, cus- 
toms, and religion of ancient peoples, the topog- 
raphy of the countries described, the architect- 
ural monuments and remains, and, in short, sets 
forth whatever is needed for a full understand- 
ing of the relations between the Bible and the 
land which has done so much to regenerate the 
world,—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The three volumes of ‘‘ The Land and the 
Book” in all probability form the most ex- 
haustive, the most faithful, and (by reason of 
the clearness and simplicity of their literary 
style and the number and quality of their illus- 
trations) the most graphic account of the Holy 
Land that has ever been written. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, carriage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


WHAT IS 


It is an agony of agonies. 

A torture of tortures, 

It is an itching and burning of the 
skin almost beyond endurance. 

It is thousands of pin-headed ves- 
icles filled with an acrid fluid, ever 
forming, ever bursting, ever flowing 
upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin is 
exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humiliates 
more than all other skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its most 
numerous victims. 

They are often born with it. 

Sleep and rest are out of the 
question, 

Most remedies and the best phy- 
sicians generally fail, even to relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more than 
cure Eczema, it would be entitled to 
the gratitude of marikind. 

It not only cures but 

A single application is often suffi- 
cient to afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure. 

CUTICURA works wonders because 
it is the most wonderful skin cure 
of modern times. 





Ort Gronghant Ge wer world. Price,Ovricvna, 
.} Reso.vent, si. Porren 
Drve AND ay tI Corr., Sole Props., Boston, 
* All about the Bkin. Sealm. and Mood.” free, 











> LOOK CROOK 


Dress Shield | 3 secuarry nose supporter... 





ECZEMA ? 








From the Moment of Birth 


Use CUTICURA SOAP 


It is not only the pur- 
est, sweetest, and most 
refreshing of nursery 
soaps, but it contains del- 

icate emollient properties 
7? which purify and beau- 


tify the ain, and patent 
ekinb! 





by imperfect cleansing 
and impure op. 








Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 
Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co, : 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


LACES 40 EMBROIDERIES 


Special Values in the New Butter Color. | 


| Nainsook and Cambric Bdging - 24 cts. 











worth 40 cts. 


| 
| Net Top Venetian and Point Margot, in 
white and eeru, 55 cts. to $1.50 per yd. 


Superb assortment of all latest novelties at 
popular prices. 


| LADIES’ CAPES 4%» COATS 
Capes in Cloth and Moire Silk 
| $7. up. 


Hundreds of beautiful, stylish garments 
now on exhibition. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th 4th Ave., $th and 10th Streets. 


UNIQUE HAIR TONIC 


18 UNEQUALLED FOR 

Strengthening, Beautifying, 
Curling the Hair. 

Stops falling out at once, and promotes rapid and 


healthy growt Highest testimonials. For sale by 
principal dealer’, .nd by the manufacturers. 


UNIQUE HAIR TONIC CO., Stamford, Conn. | 





and adapted to both 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 


sMict th 
~ Dr 
sore ;. use 


‘oung and old of either sex. | 


=x 1664, Portiand, Maine. 



















THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


GENTS WANTED—The + work is ene eney, pleasant, | 
e 


All the Girls 


will wear the serviceable 
Parkhill fabrics this sea- 
son. The new rib- 
@p bon stripes and 
printed yarn ef- 







if you buy 


or the sheer fine 


Clitheroe Zephyrs 


| you will be in the style and have 
The | 


the best wash fabrics made. 








fects are ey; 


f)), “Toiledu Nord” 


Clitheroe is 32 inches wide, and the | 


favorite wash goods with the leading 
modistes. 
Produced by the PARKHILL Mec. Co., 


Fitchburg, Mass., who will forward samples 
free upon request. 













Clears the complexion and softens 
the skin. All the merits and none of 
the objections of the many toilet prepa- 
rations. Invaluable tes deweed nds, 
sunburn, pimpies, etc. ay 4 cents 
for sample, or ask your druggist. 

LETTUCE CREAM ©90., 
—_ 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“20th ‘Eadition—Poetpaia for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., tandem, 
A. NG & C©O., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
as Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaeum. 





 PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 
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A. A.Vantine & Co. 


877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New Build- 
ing, 18, 20, 22 East 18th Street, we will 
dispose of the entire stock in the old 
store, at a 


Reduction of 25 7, 

from present low prices. 

WHITE CHINA in a beautiful 
SILK SHAWLS and_ extensive 


assortment, 


comprising richly embroidered 
shawls, with and without knotted 
fringes. These shawls are es- 


pecially well suited for Spring 
and Summer wear, and are made 
in following sizes: 33, 34, 35, 40, 
45, 54 inches square, at $3.00, 
$4.50, $6.00, $7.50, to $22.50 
each. Now being sold at dis- 
count of 25 %, $2.26, $3.88, $4.50, 
$5.63, to $16.88 each. 


Mail Orders Receive Immediate Attention. 
Send for our I/lustrated Catalogue. 


oenold 
Constable Ks ‘- 


Dress Cottons 


‘Freres Koechlin'’s'’ Printed Organdies. Plain 
and Fancy Batistes, Japanese Crepes, Silk 
Mixtures, Printed Plumetis. 

*D. & J. Anderson’s'’ Scotch Zephyrs. Checks, 
Stripes, Solid Colors and Flouncings. Fancy 
Printed Dimities, White and Colored Piques. 


ZEPHYR ROBES 


Lace Trimmed. 


Proadovay KR 19th st. 


oo : - YORK CITY. 








Harper’s § Magazine 


MAY 


166 Pages; 52 Illustrations. 


~ First Visit to New England. By 
Vittiam Dean Howe nts. First Part. With 
5 Illustrations. 
The Exiles. 
pine Davis. 
TuvLsteuvr. 
The Chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans. By Epncgarn Sranron Mactay. 
With 7 Illustrations by T. pe Tautsreovr. 
The Miracle of Tisha Hofnagle. 
Story. By R.C. V. Mevers. With 
trations by W. T. Smepiey. 


A Story. By Ricnarp Har- 
With 3 Illustrations by T. pz 


N 
4 Illus- 


The Advent of Spring. By Manx W. 
Haraiweton, With 6 Maps. 


A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
James Lane Autey. Part I. With 4 Ii- 
lustrations by Acsert E. Sreayer. 

Pecuniary Independence. By Junius 
Henri Browns. 

At Cheniere Caminada. A Story. By 
Grace Kine. 

A Note of a Philogynist. A Story. By 


Marrion Wicox. 


A Little Journey in Java. By Frenenic 
M. Burr. With 6 Illustrations, 


A Kinsman of Red Cloud. A Stor vy. By 
Owen Wister. With 4 Illustrations by 
Feeperic Remineton. 


Charleston, South Carolina (1861). By 
Anna ©. Brackerr. 
The End of an Animosity. A Story. 


By L. CLarkson. 


The Relations of Life to Style in 
Architecture. By Tuomas Hasrixes. 


Trilby. A Novel. By Gronar pu Mavnirr. 
Part V. 15 Illustrations by the Author. 


Editorial Departments as usual. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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I 
Charles Vandergooger, Esaq., intending to call 
on “ her,” contemplates what expression he 
Shall it be nonchalance ? 


should assume, 





2 
\ 
1V 
Or rather, appear reverential.” 
A WARM OUTLOOK. 
Ir we are fitted in this sphere 
For what we are to do beyond, 
My lot will be most ead, I fear, 
Aud full of deep despond ; 
For truly I so love the weed— 
I think tobacco is sublime 
That here I'm doing naught, indeed, 
Bat smoking all the time 
- a 
‘Excuse me, sir,” sald the beggar, “but did you 
ever hear it mull that money : uke? 
"| hawe,” «ald the wayfare 
* Well —er —woauld you salad letting me have a dime 
for a few minutes’ chat? I'm awful loucsome.” 
—_——>——_ 


I hate to sit thirteen at table 
Though least superstitions of men— 
When noting my host is unable 
To furnixh provisions for ten. 
ecm 


au he ad called on the doctor, 
ell, Pat, what can I do for you?” asked the 
physician. 
* Faith, eure if 1 knowed thot I'd not be payin’ yez 
two dollars fer tellin’ me, 





IN THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


CAGE XIX. 


Au! NOW..THIS Is THE BEST EXHIBIT OF THE 


Lor, BUT— 
Ber wat? 


I NEVER EXPECTED TO SEE IN THE SOCIAL 
Zoo AN EXHIBIT OF THIS KIND—aA MOTHER 
PLAYING WITH HER INFANT. IT's RARE 


SOCIETY, Is IT NOTT 
ONLY TO A CERTAIN CLAS OF PEOPLE. 
AND THAT CLASS 18 WHAT? 


THE PEOPLE WHO GET THEIR LDEAS OF SOCIETY 


FROM THE COMIC PAPERS. 


Or dignity ? 





But as be walked up the steps he took atumble * 
all to himeelf, 


ACCEPTED ON THE SPOT. 

Sux. “ You look disturbed.” 

He “T am. ‘hile I was on my way here, I lost a 
valuable ring.” 

Sus. “Gracious! how did that by 

He. “I don't know. I put it in my my pocket before I 
started out, and when I got here it was go 

Sux. “ Was it a diamond Tt” 

He. “Oh yea A solitaire, three and a half carats, 
and a perfect stone in every way.” 

Sux. ‘Oh, well, | wouldn't regret it. You may find 
it, re know. But if you don't, there's no use crying 
over it.” 

Hs, “That's true. But I needed that ring, and I 
may have hard trouble to replace it.” 

Sux (emiling). “ Nonsense. If she is a sensible girl, 
she will tell you she can get along without it.” 

He “Do you really mean that?” 

Sun “ Vhy, of course.” 

He “Then, darling, will you be mine? (Suddenly 
displaying the ring.) I did not lose it. It was only to 
test you 

Sux (falling in his arma). “ Yea, dear. (Aside) As 
if I didu’t Know what he kept his left hand in his 
pocket for!” 

They were talking about divorce and the evil it bad 
grown to be through the laxity of the laws in certain 
Western States. 

“It should be destroyed utterly, should 
divorce,” said Major Brayue, a confirmed old 
bachelor. “ But there is only one way to do 
it, and that is to strike at the root of the evil." 

“Which is whe re T” asked the Colonel. 

“In marriage,” sald the Major. “ Make 
marriage a criminal offence; prohibit it, and 
divorce becomes imporsible.” 

Pee PT 

“Now, Tommie, stop your crying. What 
on earth do you 'want,anyhow ?" cried mamma, 

“Want to see the woyld go wound,” said 


Tommie. Pine 


“It was thin way,” eald De Sappy. “I 
wasn't over fifteen, and he was twenty-five. 
We were boxing, and he hit me on the chest. 
I fell over backward, hit my head on the 
fender, and was knocked senseless.” 

“Dear me! How horrid!” cried Mand, 

or pathetically. “Rat>1 wouldn't care. 

ou'll recover some time,Charlie. You're only 
twenty-three now.” 


qo 

“This habit women?> ave contracted of 
wearing lizards and 4 -zilian beetles and 
other live things onght'to be stopped,” said 
Jariey. “ First thing we know they'll be or- 
hamentin themselvex with snakes.” 

“ They do now,” said Waggies “ My wife 
wore a boa round her neck all winter.” 


sommes 
Pm “Your hair is getting very thin, 


Vietm. “Yes. I've been puttin; anti-fat 
onit. I ‘~*~ did dislike stout hair. 

Banuen. riously, I think you ought to 
put something on it.” 

Viorm. “1 do every morning.” 

Banser. “ May I ask what?” 

Vierm. “ Certainly. My hat. Now, if 
you'll give me a close shave and fifteen cents’ 
worth of silence, [I'll be much obliged.” 


OE 
“You must have. made several dollars out 
your 
“1? Oh no. Those theatricals were for 
the | anelil 
know ; that’s why I snppoeed you divided 


up the pts among the performers. They 
were the poorest I ever saw.” 


of 


quupgpees 
“ Are the Indian languages based on logical 

derivations? 
“1 believe they are. In one of.the Indian 


IN tougues, for instance, ‘woman’ is ‘kewano- 


jawjaw.’ . 
sun “ Would you go through fire for 


Algernon?” 
Mie * Ya-as, if 1 was dwessed for it.” 








When jast then the door opened, and this is how 
he appeared, 


PROBABLY. 
coi Where does the Bo-Vine grow?” asked flippant 
umm 
At Cowes, T guees,” "returned the ready Chappy. 
ozo 
“wee = was the song ‘The Campbells are Coming ’ 
written?” 
“I don't know, I fancy it was in Richard Third'’s 
time, and was a satirical silusion to his hump.” 


= 
2 


do not seek to do it so that every o : read : 
r I give it conting {ross quistiy, it gocs upon the ave 
A. B.T.Q.,” or from “ Philan- 


And act I've one ambition, and I hope to see the 
When it will be fulfilled in a most satisfying way; 
And LA to place the teacher of my youth across 
my k 
yw ve hike such a walloping as he once gave to 
wnlinngpinies 

“ | suffer from a radox,” said the poet. “My well- 

done poems are cep rare.” , 


ie 


—_.———__ 

Cavpy. “Say, Bronson, | havean idea.” 

Bronson. “ You'd better get it insured.” 
pA 


“T always stand by the under dog in a fight,” said 

Hawkiue “ He is wnel: less likely to bite Fa 
—_——<_>__—_ 

“Why L bow om 208 ft mee teeta Det, ‘. 
ally, as he met met Foster at the club. “Hear your en 
gugement is annou nced ; me congratulate you.” 

“Thanks,” returned eaten in a bashful martner, as 
he looked doubtfully at Barlow. 

“ That's the thing!” rejoined Barlow, heastiiy. ed Yon 
know what the poet says—‘ Into each life some ra—’ 
I mean, love must fall. I've had mine.” 


fect in every way. As I have said, 1 "Tiouiedlte to 


chap!” sighed Foster. “ why was it?” 
“ «Poser, ietneaed Barlow, slow! gazing sai cae 
at his friend, “ I couldn't find the girl. 
—-_>—- 


Fk ig seems to me to give an awful pile of fare- 


“Yes; bat it ien"t her fault if she’s encored.” 
—————~——— 

The old tleman was very angry. Therecould be 
no doubt about that. Threatening the other with his 
fist. he shouted, “If your soul was put in a mostard 
seed, it would have as much room as a bull- -frog in 
Lake Erie.” . 


ee sree at ite height. The band ~ha = 
le talked loudly, so that it Was 
crush was awful, when @ you 

— bis way throogh the erowd pind pm | 


sweetly 
See He had just reached for her 
ou hand, when he besitated. . 


“{—I>mast your “~~ he mere, “but 
I fear I have mletake. I have come into 
the wrong houre.” 


The hostess smiled sweetly. “1 watched you make 
your way throngh the c ,” she anewered, kindly, 

and if you will take me in to supper, "i! be very glad 
you came.” 





FORESIGHT. 


“I'M 80 @LAD you've come, Miss Morrison! I HAVE SO LONGED FOR A DANCE WITH 


you. May I Have tue FouRTH WALTZ?” 
“You MAY if I AM NOT ENGAGED.” 
“YouR CARD stiows THAT YOU'RE NOT.” 


“Yes—surt I'M GOING TO SIT OUT THE THIRD WALTZ WITH WILBUR SMYTH, AND—WELL, 
I MAY BE ENGAGED WHEN THE FOURTH COMES,” 














SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 
A PORTRAIT BY HOLBEIN. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


HE visitor to Munich remembers the 
Pinacothek, the great picture-gallery, 
where, among other masterpieces, the ori- 


ginal of our beautiful engraving, entitled | h VY ( 7 0 0 k 
“The Portrait of a Young Woman,” en- t g : 
gages pleased attention. The delicate finish 0 e oun er S, 


of every detail in the lady's dress, the laced 
cords beneath her bodice, the fur garniture, 


the dainty richness of her gown, with its | J the beginners in the art of bread 
sheer white bosom, her coif, severe and : f 5 2 : 
and cake making, there is no aid so 


simple, and the exquisite beauty of her 
hands, showing refinement and elegance of i 
great, no assistant so helpful, as the 


nature as well as ease and luxury of sur- 
roundings, all show the characteristics which 
made Holbein a favorite painter of portraits. 
His sitters were safe in his care, for Hans 
Holbein excelled in the rare art of catch- 


. 
ing and portraying the best expression of a | k P d 
countenance, so that if to our modern taste oya ing OW er 
an attitude or a pose seems stiff, it is only be- 
cause of the change of taste. As this young 


entlewoman sits—erect, austere, graceful, 


she is ser ¢ - It is the perfect leavenii agent, and 
Peer absery.  Tistietnesth tok teeter P 8 a8 K N O W LEDGE 





. ement, and tends to 
and fashion, its charm and distinction, as the = makes perfect food. Do not make a mis- — ot ee Tg By ee el The man ow 
nineteenth has, and a face and figure of that | ; . : live better then others and enjoy life more, « nfth leas 
sf Ste ee as te anand take by experimenting with any other. I | Gel ncoducte $0 the ucede of phvelenl Utne, will at- 


test value to health of the ~~ ee liquid _— 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot F 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in ae form 
Most acceptable and pleasant to the ~ ry jew doy ae 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a pe’ t laxa 
ROVAL SAING POWDER CO. 106 WALL ST. NEW YORK. 3 tive, effectua - cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
| Headaches and Fovers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. it has given a to — and 
~ ook . P AES pe tr met with the approval of the medical profession, 
HALL SETTLES ** The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence. because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
ey _— without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
" . — objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
HE common laundry table is much used ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
for hall and piazza settles, and when | " Sus is be nnatiotwes by the C ALsvouata are 
j i i ». | s +0. only, whose name is printed on every 
— and cushioned al bears a re- Suibaan, thao theathe Secon of Dimes end. aber 
sembilance*to the antique *‘ monks’ benches position of a writer is often indexed by the paper written on. Ask | well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
which have been revived of late. | your dealer for the Fine Correspondence Papers manufactured by the | offered. 
A table of this sort may be purchased for Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke. Their “Standard Linen” 
+ or *. = by pasting — gp sa is not excelled by any paper manufactured. A letter written on a 
along the edges and applying oak stain a 
very good effect of cel oak may be ob- 


a ~ ? 

sae sheet of ‘‘ Whiting’s Standard ” will be accorded an attentive hearing. >] 
jn ’ aa it ty be well polished to give a New York Offices and Salesr ooms, 
satisfactory result. . 

Mirrors are sometimes sct in the high back, 148, 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York. is 8 Holyoke, Mass. 

which add much to its elegance, and with a ’ ill f 
cushion of dark green corduroy for the seat Beecham’s pil Ss are or p 
ee piece of furniture may be biliousness, bilious headache, 


poker work, which is aaly mamoret; but | GYSP€PSia, heartburn, torpid | 7” DENTTFRICE Do you know 
nail-head decoration is the simplest and most | liver, dizziness, sick head- ly : h ; 
GLYCERINE the most luxu- 


to-day. Holbein was in great request among 
court beauties and the wives of wealthy 
burgomasters alike, and this fine picture is 
an Seenvnt exponent of his style. 

















Make no mistake in the paper you use. The character and social 














showy of all, as no skill whatever is required, 


only mathematical accuracy in drawing the ache, bad taste in the mouth, 


pattern and a certain regularity in driving coated tongue loss of ap 
the nails. n pe- 

For piazza use this settle is very popular, : . : , ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED ° 4 
but treatment of the sort first cosalinngs tite, sallow skin, when caused TIOUS bath in 


would be too elaborate, and a simple appli- , i . onsti- 
cation of dark red paint, with a cuban of by constipation : and . ELLE R RES 
corduroy or linen to match, is all that is pation 1S the most frequent 





necessary d P Opéra T ? 
4 cause of all of them. €, Aovase de the W orld . 
. — . PARIS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Book free , pills 25¢. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen | For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all Have you 

















Co.,365 Canal St., New York. a : ae ht 
VO RY« | Featherbone Corsets Seems 
Rete Te soap? 
SOAP 














WHY CROW OLD? 
Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 

For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 

a hair to its natural color. Recommend. 

ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 

monia!s 

Henry Lorrie, 






ft ELECTRO-¢ 
Neier alc. : 


3 box: 


iF Ga invetammne Sold ev » 
ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
















SYRACUSE, N.Y 




















John St., New York. Dear Sir, ‘Fa om personal ony el 
find it is all you claim on  it—a restorer par 

—————————————— ~ excellence, cupori ” to all — because en 
babi bbbi —— tirely free from mineral poisons so often used 

for that purpose. THERON paaneomn, M.D. 





By express on receipt of $1.00. 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Treatise on the Hair and Complexion. 100 formulas. 
By mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 


| 3 ; 3 j f especiaily for the World’s 




















i ONEIDA oc Gaps y A MOST Swift ore Weal 
arper's Swiftsure Needle 
l F ATS» B ima ae Re a P do aon sewing, and with greater ease, with 
°lIT FLO .“E me er pres the and be convinced. “Sed at all Wirse-Clase Steves. 


wie 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMTLE CO,, OIN'T:. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


ence, taste, &c., without charge. Circular 

















Ppa colevences MI 188 A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 









TO TONE ENTIRE SYSTEM, BODY AND BRAIN, USE THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


= IN MARTAN bd 


To all who mention this paper, an interesting volume of 112 pages Se ag ree rtraits, autographs, original sketches, 
Sent Gratis ° of celebrities, selected rom many thousands who testify to unif pew ht ar Von Maniant.” ge 


41 Boulevard Haussmann. Lowpon : 239 Oxford Street. 















PaRis : 





MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York. 





~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. ‘A Pave Gosanah Tenge Powe 
' 329 
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THE COLONIAL DAMES OF | 


MARYLAND. 
‘& - Maryland Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America recently held a com 
memorative meeting in Baltimore to cele- 
brate the two-hundred-and-sixtieth anniver 


sary of the landing of Leonard Calvert and | 


his colonists upon Maryland shores. The 
reception was the first large public entertain- 
ment given by the society, and it was at once 


a most brilliant social event and an occasion | 


of deep historical interest. E pe tg was 
in perfect harmony with the spirit and cus- 
toms of the days it was intended to recall— 
the palmy ones of Colonial life in the prov- 
ince of Maryland. On entering the recep- 
tion hall one seemed to have closed upon 
himself the doors of the present, and to have 
slipped backward a couple of hundred years 
into some beautiful scene out of the story- 
book of the centuries. At the upper end of 
the hall, where the tea tables were spread, 
hung the great seal of State and the coat of 
arms of the Calvert family. Down the sides 
of the room stood slender white columns of 
wicker-work draped with trailing sprays of 
thick clustering ivy, and supporting baskets 
of golden jonquils, the yellow representing 
the only one of the Baltimore colors that 
could be reproduced in flowers. Number- 
less tapers gleamed in high old-fashioned 
candelabra, their light falling upon portraits 
of the colonial dames of by-gone times that 
lined the walls 

Among the most interesting of these por- 
traits was that of Eleanor Carroll, mother of 
the first Bishop of Baltimore, and of Ellen 


North, the first female white child born in | 


what was then but a small settlement of a 
few straggling houses. On either side of 
the musicians’ gallery, among the folds of 
the flags of England and Maryland, were 
hung the portraits of William Paca, by Sir 


Godfrey Kneller, and of Judge Arbuckle, | 


of the Eastern Shore. At one end of the 
hall stood two cases filled with rarities and 
curios, one containing relics of General Wash 
ington, such as watches, miniatures, snuff 
boxes, shoe - buckles, etc., the property of 
Mrs. George Goldsborough; and the other, 
articles of silver, brass, and copper from for- 


eign lands, none of them less than two hun- | 


dred, and many of them over six hundred 


years old, loaned by Mrs. Carroll Spence and | 


Mrs We lsey Johnson. Through an arch 
way beyond the tea tables were seen the sup- 
per-room, furnished in colonial style, the ta- 
ble beautiful in its adornments of flowers, 
massive silver-ware, and yellow wax lights, 
setting off the abundance of good cheer for 
which Maryland will ever be proverbial. 
Chief among the beverages served was ap- 
ple-toddy, the drink par excellence of the 
province in ye olden time. A great deal of 
valuable silver, all heirlooms, was used upon 
the occasion, one of the handsomest pieces 
being a ‘‘ loving-cup” loaned by Mr. Gough 


Thompson, of exquisite design, and engrav- | 


ed with the arm of the Goughs, which were 


bronght over from England by that family | 
in the earliest days of the colony. Com- | 


pleting this service were pitchers, vases, and 
dishes of the same rare workmanship. 

The orator of the day was Mr. Arthur 
George Brown. He dwelt upon the history 
of the country prior to the Revolution, and 
devoted some time to the Colonial Dames, 
and the purpose of their existence. During 
the reception the orchestra played minucts 
and other old-time music, except once, when 
**Maryland, my Maryland,” was given, the 
only modern totich in the entire entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Von Kapff, president, received, 


and assisting her were Mrs. William Reed, | 


Mrs. Eugene Blackford, Mrs. Henry W. Rog- 
ers, Mrs. Edward Shippen, Mrs. Giraud 
Wright, Miss Mary Tilghman, Mrs. E. 8. 
Beall, Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Mrs. Richard Bay- 
ard, Mrs. Charles Marshall, Mrs. Charles D. 
Fisher, Mrs. Iredell Iglehart, Mrs. Douglas 
H. Thomas, Mrs, Winfield Taylor, Mrs. Frank 
P. Clark, and Mrs. Nicholas Penniman—all 
officers of the society. Over eight hundred 
invitations were issued, among the guests 


being his Holiness Cardinal Gibbons, repre- | 


sentatives from the twelve State societies 
forming the National Society, the officers of 
the National Society, members of the Society 


of Colonial Dames of New York, of the | 


Daughters of the American Revolution, of 
the Literary Club, the Seciety of Colonial 
Wars, the American Historical Society, and 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 





ADVERTIS&EMEN'TS. 


UBif TEETH 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
ious in use. It 
gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that cxtreme _ sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’ $a perfec tliquid dentifrice, 

ascents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
KE. W. Hovr & Co., Lowell, Mass 


“Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diptoma— World's Fair. 








free at any Columbia agency or 
mailed 


The California | Grape Cure 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Bread and \ 
cake raised with 











be, 


antta ) GPACEPUL, light and strong, this 
— product of the oldest bicycle es- 
/ tablishment in America still retains 
its place at the head. Always well 
up to the times or a little ia advance, 
its well deserved and ever increasing 
popularity is a source of pride and + 
gratification to its makers. To ride 

a bicycle and not to ride a Columbia is to fall 
short of the fullest enjoyment of a noble sport. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 






A beautiful illustrated catalogue 
for two two-cent stamps. 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes | 


SANITAS GRAPE FOOD 
Is Unfermented, Concentrated, and 
Absolutely Pure. 


Nervous = will find it soothing and | 
strengt heniny. 
Suen erers from impaired digestion find ite, | 

> use yrateful and nourishing. 

Mothere with weak and sickly children | 
find it invaluable both for themselves afid | 
their offpring. | 

A most delightful and refreshing beverage, | 
‘and positively non-alcohvlic, fitted for the | 
table or sacrament. 


IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 


The contents of a pint bottle when prop- | 
erly dilated for use are equal to one-half 
gallon of the food. Sold by druggists and | 


Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the design and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examine them before you decide 


tend peur address to any of our agencies sas | what to buy. 
and sescive, peateald, a booklet telling all CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
New York Belling A NORMAN | 

ew or ng gent, | 
BARBOUR, 77 Warren Street. THe HARTFORD CYCLE Co., 
The California Grape Food Co., | Hartford, Conn. 


Los Gatos, California, 

5 Genera! Eastern Agen- 
q; 145 Broadway, 

New York. 

Boston : Toe Chamber 
of Commerce. 

General PacificAgency, 
408 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 
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See eee eee eos esesesesesese 
When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and madé 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a single pound of 
it was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of | Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Dra 
his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S == epee aoe 
Extract of Beef COPHARTSHORNS sutbetottens 


| 
are sold at less than one- 
sixth of ite first curt. 6 ° | 
the genuine with 

his signature in bige: 








for infants and adult. 


‘Tan, makes the skin smooth and "Sri 
( 


| for cents. Send for Free Sample. 











- MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 


POWDER 
“oPiedical Authorities 


as a Perfect Sanatory 
Tollet Preparation 


Delightfal after shaving. 

Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Kash, Chafed 

Skin, Sanbarn, etc. Removes Biotches, imples, _ 
i 


t or mailed 
ame this paper.) 
| GERHAKD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. de | 
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flavor of lard; 
# quicker than lard; it browns 
i better than lard, and does 


accept no imitations. Sold every- 
where in three and five pound pails. 





ARE THE BEST 


Design, Material, Workmanship, 
and Finish. 


Nine Patterns. Popular Weights. 


Prices, $100.00 to $135.00 


Pitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
“*clincher’’ or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Fire-Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 


U.S. Consus for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma 

lignant hs, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able y for epemeres: 4 
Book aA description our Sanatorium an 
mn terms and references, free. Address 

pus. W. & W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Richard III v 


Tablets Prevent and Cure 

Headache and Neuralgia. 

Invaluable for Slee ness, 

ne i from 4 

overtaxe 

mental energy. excitement, or 
acute attacks of indigestion. 

are perfectly harmless. 

Get them of your druggist, 

or send as cts. for a box by 
mail, or 5 boxes for $1.00. 














Medicine Co., Geemnieto 
Chicago, 1. 
NESS & 7HEAD NOISES CURED 


en ary to itp aoe more cases tnan all sinuler devices 


§. Hosvon eal 0s8 bréway, MY ¥. food for bask of provts 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 











